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INCE Tempest had shut himself up in Craven he had added to 
S rather than diminished his popularity. He refused to be further. 
lionized; either timid or wise in the white heat of his fame’s 
flame, he ran away! “*Rather than watch his fame fall to ash, or fearful 
that its tense heat should harm him? For neither reason. He was not 
thinking of London, or his public, he was thinking of himself. 
In Craven, whilst immured, he was as well delightfully at large. 
The Castle itself was a prison, standing, as it did, twelve miles from 


.. any railway, dominating, as it did, the entire county of —_—shire, hee 


Craven was a fortress for the writer’s hours of labor—a pleasure- 
garden for his leisure. But on this occasion he had not come to it for 


__ the sympathetic atmosphere it extended to his work. Craven was not 
_ to offer in this sojourn any of its aforetime tonic—nor was it demanded — 


that it should suggest anew theme, or even cradle an old idea. Mr. 


. Tempest, a solitary inhabitant of his study, asked a new balm of his 
retreat—it must be a panacea. 


“Tt should be,” he said aloud as he replaced a book in the shelves 
and found another, “a padded cell.” 

Into the great bow window whose squares of glass let in the whole 
wide country sweep to his eyes—once a veritable lover’s eyes for this 
English nature, whose graces and beauties Tempest had made to live 
and bloom in his book till all England echoed his muse—into the 
bowed windows his housekeeper daily cleverly drew the writing-table. 
Pema: many times before -it had seen hour after hour slip away, | 
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2 The Master of Craven 


until, exhausted yet supremely content, he had risen, aching in every 


limb, the pile of manuscript grown at his hand, his work done, and he 
himself free and buoyant as only the creator can be before his self- 
appointed task. But writing materials remained these days untouched. 

November had almost gone, and the drear bareness of the land- 
scape, although not yet despoiled of leafage, was hidden on this after- 
noon by a mist full of rain. Tempest had the extent of blank gloom 
before him as he faced it by the window, leaning against his work- 
table, his back to the room. Something of the leaden quality of the 
outside reflected itself in his countenance. But he had not time to fol- 
low his meditations to their. end, for a timid rap on the door fell 
once,—was repeated, then the door opened and his housekeeper came in, 

“T beg pardon, Mr. Basil——”__ He did not stir. 

She waited a moment, then-advanced: “I beg your pardon, sir.” 

After another silence he blurted out: 

“Well? What for, pray? If you have any good reason to break 
in on me, Henly, you will give it.” 

She felt it was not a good reason and trembled. 

“T’ve disobeyed you, sir.” 

~“T’d rather forgive you than hear about it—don’t do it again.” 

“TI won’t indeed, sir, bu ” 

.Tempest turned reluctantly to the intruder. She said “Oh,” in- 
voluntarily as she caught sight of his face: the last hour had ravaged 
it. Her evident affection, not her sympathy, modified his mood. 

“What the devil have you done?” he asked, not unkindly. “It 
can’t be worse than coming here to me after my express injunctions.” 

“It’s worse, sir,” she nodded: “I’ve let in a lady.” _ 

She breathed freer with the whcle confession of her crime’s 
enormity. 

Tempest’s surprise was as sharp as his displeasure. “A lady— 
you're dotty !” 

She pleaded, “I couldn’t help it, Mr. Basil—she had walked from 
Cravenford,—to see you, sir,—and I hadn’t the heart.” 

“Come!” he exclaimed furiously, “I am not to be obeyed then, 
Henly? I see plainly you are taken advantage of—of—I mean to say 
you're astounding! I give orders to leave me in peace, to refuse my 
doors: to keep my mail, my despatches, away, and you admit God 
knows whom and for what purpose at your pleasure.” 

She let him fume, and her patient, gentle bearing of his detestable 
humor made him ashamed. “What for, pray?” . 

“T don’t know, sir,” she said humbly. “TI couldn’t say no—some- 
how. She begged for a moment—she had walked the twelve miles and 
she says she must foot it back. It’s late too.” 
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“She has a notebook? Of course!” 

. “She ’s a pretty _ on and a long dark coat, and she is so lovely, 
Mr. Basil, that 

She finished subtly—and triumphed, for ene master slightly smiled. 
“It’s a farce, and quite ridiculous. You’ve gone so far I can’t drag 
your hospitality back—as if I had a string to it. Fetch her in.” 

Tempest passed his nervous hand through his hair, gave a last look 
to the gray without, as though he confided his melancholy to it—prom- 
ising to return again for it—never fear! and came out into the room. 

When Mrs. Henly reappeared she opened the door, consigned her 
guest quickly to the study, and withdrew like lightning for fear she — 
should be haled to escort her out again ! 

The stranger deserted in this fashion looked about her rather 
startled. Tempest, in a black velvet. jacket into whose pockets his 
hands were thrust, blocked up the foreground. He saw her embar- 
rassment and that her lips were almost white. She bowed to him, still 
standing where Mrs. Henly’s catapult-like ushering had placed her. . 

“TI am Lucy Carew,” she announced in a voice that did not waver 
at all. “I have come all the way from America to see you.” 

Mr. Tempest started. The sudden addition of thirty-five hundred 
miles to the twelve was material. 

” Trop aimable,” he said. “I shall seem ungracious if I say that 

I receive no one, not even an emissary from the Cape of Good Hope.” 
He chose at random, and as he said it its meaning caught his sensitive 
ear. He smiled. “ You will let me be inconsequent and except that 
point? You see, to be frank, I have refused myself to everyone, Miss 
Carew (he said her name as though it were a household word), every- 
one—friend, enemy, kind and unkind. I am a recluse——” 

“T know,” she accepted, “I read in the Daily Telegraph that you 
were. I scarcely dared expect to see you. When I got out at Craven- 
ford and ee I should have to walk twelve miles I was nearly dis- 
coura, 

“ Nearly !” am echoed. “It is a tramp, even for an English girl; 
your countrywomen are not supposed to be walkers.” 

“T’ve not walked much before,” she admitted, “and my heels are 
high; but when I got here it was the worst of all—your housekeeper 
refused me; and then”—she raised the slight veil she wore, her eyes 
were sparkling and disclosed no trace of it—“I cried,” she said 
frankly. 

Tempest took his hands from his pockets and extended one with 
the charming gesture he knew so well won him friends. For a brief 
second his face relaxed, illuminated. He came up to his guest. “ Don’t 
cry here,” he implored. “I can’t imagine what. a three thousand three 
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hundred and twelve mile fatigue may be, but if you can rest from 
some of it in this chair, will you do so? I will ring for tea and lights.” 
Tempest understood the nature of human feeling too well not to. 


know with a flash how great was the pleasure of his own—and not to | 


realize that he had never experienced quite the like sensation before. 
Into his outstretched hand a hand slender and strong fell as naturally 
as though-it had waited for just this shelter ever since it had been 
made. He led the girl to his favorite chair, took delight in seeing her 
sink into it. 

She had quickly undone her veil wid taken it off, and he then saw 
the fatigue under her eyes, the pallor of her face, and withal the fresh- 
ness of it. It was a luminous face, if such a term might be used—he 
thought it might. Her figure was concealed by a long, dark coat that 
rose to her neck, and she nestled into the comfort of the chair with an 
acquiescence of fatigue her expression did not admit. Indeed, her 
‘eyes, fastened on Tempest, were the loveliest things he had encoun- 
tered for a long time. 

The unconventionality of the visit, bee calm behavior in it, touched 
his humorous vein. He slightly mocked her as he spoke, in a tone not 
the less agreeable and perfectly gracious. 

“What wager are you winning? Miss Carew, you have won it! 
How much of the twelve miles did you walk really?” 

She held out a small foot in a badly damaged high-heeled shoe. “A 
cart brought me to a cross-road and then I walked on—twelve miles * 
the man said it was, and it seemed it!” 

Tempest had tasted the rare and delicious mead which fame during 
lifetime brews. Whether or not the fact that he was accorded to be the 
greatest living novelist and poet meant that his glory should not go 
down to posterity, at all events he heard himself so called. All that is 
fulsome and sweet in popularity he had tasted and sickened of. He 
did not wish to ask this young woman why she had come to him; he 
dreaded lest she should say. The moment she should ask him for his 
autograph the singular and piquant charm of her apparition would 
vanish and he would become his brutal, savage self again. This un- 
usual visit would not bear vulgarity or even tangibility. Despite the 
adjustment of his eyeglass he saw her as if through a film; it added 
to the unreality of her presence. 

“You will have tea? Perhaps you will make it for me?” 

The lights had been brought in with the drawing of the curtains 
over the rain-swept window. 

Miss Carew’s hands lay inert on the chair’s arms. She shook her 
head. 

“T am afraid I can’t—I am so tired.” 
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Tempest rather clumsily made it and gave her a cup and a bit of 
toast. Then she stirred with effort and drank slowly. It stimulated 
her; she had been, to judge by the lines beneath her eyes, near e Z 
exhaustion. 

During the few moments her host’s face had clouded again. Evie eo 
dently he had forgotten his guest and looked up with a start as she 
spoke. 

“You have not asked me why I came, Mr. Tempest.” 

“T don’t wish to know.” - 

“ Ah,” she — “Tf I don’t tell you, it will be because you 
forbid me—and—— 

“T do forbid,” he said shortly, “if it’s a tiresome reason—I won’t 
say women’s reasons are usually tiresome, for I am sure they never © 
give the real ones—nothing would be so delightful, I am willing to 
believe, as a woman’s sincere motive or reason for what she does! It’s 
a black rose, a ‘merle blanche.’ . Miss. sa sewanss I’ve never seen any of 
the three.” 

She did not take this opportunity to remark at his psychology of 
feminine subtleness, but said equably,— 

“The result of such forbidding would be the blocking of my whole 
career.” 

He echoed the word with scorn. “Career! Heaven, you have one? 
You don’t look it, I am glad to say—I am sorry for you,” he finished 
brusquely. 

She had unfastened the collar of her coat and it fell back. Her 
dress underneath was as sober in tone. Tempest rose to move aside 
the tea-table that was between them. 

“Let me help you off with that wrap. It’s warm here and you 
won’t feel it when you go out.” 

He wanted to see her released from the chrysalis of her uncom- 
promising garments. He threw the wrap on a chair, and she stood before 
him in a dress of some soft, dark material with white at the neck and 
wrists. It fitted her well, it fell well around her supple figure. 

._ “My gloves,” she said apologetically, “ were soaked through. They 
are drying in your housekeeper’s room. I dried there myself for half 
an hour before she would disturb you.” 

As she spoke there crossed Tempest’s feelings, growing more and 
more amiable and gracious, a sudden revulsion against her which she 
could not have understood had he let her perceive it. 

“How can I further your career or hinder it?” he asked formally. 

She did not appear to take umbrage at his altered tone but, leaning 
forward in her chair, received him into her confidence with extraor- 
dinary facility and an assurance that was compliment in itself. 
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“TI have been obliged quite suddenly to find a means of livelihood. 
To a woman of my age” (she named it, and he smiled—it was so 
young) “such a question coming for the first is puzzling. Last week 
the editor of a well-known monthly offered me a position at a fixed 
and generous salary if——” here she paused. 

As she talked Tempest was studying her mentality and quality of 
spirit as best he could, being a man as well as a psychologist, and given 
the fact that a specimen was very good to look at and very gently 
magnetic to listen to. He found her direct, and boldly devoid of weak, 
truckling excuses for whatever favor she was to ask—and she was evi- 
dently to ask one. He liked her clear enunciation, her soft, short 


‘sentences with the warmth under them of an exquisite voice. 


“Tf what?” he helped her. 

“If I would fetch him an especial piece of work he was eager for.” 

“Yes?” questioned her host, for she hesitated. i 

“An essay, if you like—a study of—you: of your personality. 
Above all,”—here she flushed and canes her voice as though the 
subject and her own daring awed her,—“ a synopsis of your new suite 
of poems, Mr. Tempest.” 

Then in a voice whose sharpness struck her as if her senses had all 
been touched at once—she shrank at it—he asked: 

“ Who spoke to them of the verses ?” y 

“J,” she replied, breathless. “There were only two of them, you 
know, published in the winter.” 

“ What suite?” he interrupted, glaring at her. The veins swelled 
on his temples. He had risen and she thought he seemed a dozen feet 


high. “What suite? What do you mean?” 


Miss Carew leaned forward, her hands clasped before her. 

“TI once read two poems of yours—masterpieces. They were only 
an epilogue—anyone could see that they were the forerunners of a 
longer work, the opening and sequence. I have eagerly been looking 
for the others in vain.” 

“ You are mad!” he blurted out rudely, and walked away from her 
across the room, got in between table and window, his back to her. 
After a second he drew the curtain aside and exposed the black, rain- 
covered pane to the room’s light. 

She was not, singularly enough, frightened to death. It would be 
too much to say she felt a power over Mr. Tempest. She had it, 


however. 


“Perhaps I am mad. I feel sometimes one must be to comprehend 
and be sensitive to certain forms of beauty and greatness.” 

Mr. Tempest came slowly back into the room, holding his hand 
over his eyes. 
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“ Will you tell them for me—your public—that theré are no more 
verses to follow these? that there is nothing whatsoever to come out 
of this muddled and miserable brain of Basil Tempest? Will you tell 
them that Tempest is never to write another line so long as he lives?” 

He was conscious that Miss Carew had risen, that she was standing 
not far away. She had gathered her cloak on her arm. ba 

“No,” she said distinctly, “I will not tell them that.” 

His eyes still covered, Tempest shrugged his shoulders. “Tell 
them what you please, but will—you—go? Now—I thank you—but 
go—you are very good—very good—and clever. * —— I shall not 
baulk your career—women should not have careers.” 

He heard a door close, the portiére fall. He uncovered his eyes—he 
was alone. 

With an imprecation low and sincere he stood for a moment, his 
hands clinched by his side, his expression dark and terrible. All likeness — 
to genius and good looks—for it possessed both—was gone from his face. 
He seemed brooding on horrors. His hair fell over his brow, his head 
was bent. His eyes now showed bloodshot and full of tears. As strong 
as he was weak, in his emotions, he was now utterly swayed by them. 
Like a boy, he brushed away his tears with the back of his hand. After 
he had stood so for what seemed to him a few moments, and was really 
a long time, a gust of wind and rain struck violently against the win- 
dow and he started. With no care to put his disturbed countenance 
in order for curious eyes, he went out to find Mrs. Henly in her little 
room, @ corridor or so away. 

“ Where is the lady you forced upon me, Henly ?” 

“Gone, Mr. Basil.” 

“ How ‘ gone’ ?” 

“ On foot—and alone in the storm.” 

Mrs. Henly’s tone, if it could, would have sent Miss Carew dryshod. 

“What folly and stupidity! Why did you permit it, Henly? You 
use judgment and discretion—what did you let her go for like that?” 

“ She would hear of nothing else, sir—she seemed disturbed.” . 

Without further parley he turned on his heel and marched out to 
the cloakroom, hatted and cloaked himself, and went from there to the 
stables. Although it did not consume half an hour,—the putting 
between shafts and buckling up of the horse,—Tempest fumed at the 
groom and with nervous haste himself threw in rubber blanket and 
rugs. It was pouring in sheets when he came pelting out of the stable; 
the man threw loose the mare’s head and the fresh beast started 
rapidly out into the roadway. 

Tempest had asked for a horse notably neither his fastest nor best, 
but a sure animal who had eyes for the dark like a cat’s and who 
could have felt her way to Cravenford. 
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The master of Craven hardly hoped to discover so soon as the park 
road the guest so rudely allowed to leave his doors. Even a poor 
walker would have made the Drive and the turn into the main road 
that led to Cravenford. Nevertheless, he peered, and as it was far 
from dark it seemed needless to lean forward as Tempest did to search 
the roadside for so conspicuous an object as a pedestrian young woman 
of no mean height or figure. 

His horse pounded through the mud, bit well in her teeth, her 
head down; the short, incessant rain was a spur. Tempest thought of 
the high heels of the lady’s shoes, and grew hot with shame. “ Femi- 
nine folly!” he muttered. “What modern twentieth-century emanci- 
pation! A young woman, not only independent, but secure in her lack 
of convention! Fancy one of our grandmothers appearing in fichu and 
curls and crinolines at a man’s house alone, unchaperoned! Not only 
would this girl have scorned me if I had dared show appreciation of 
her sex, but it would have been the height of ruffianism to have been 
gallant, the acme of ungallantness.” 

Yet as he mentally compared her to the summoned image of the 
1830 lady Miss Carew lost none of her attractiveness in her plain dress, 
the sharp note of white at neck and wrists, the taille cambrée, the svelte 
beauty of her figure. 

“It’s absurd,” he muttered, “this emancipation of women! 
They’ve no right or title to it. For example, now, if I were not driving 
to her rescue, where would she be, poor dear?” He smiled. “She 
would melt in the storm.” 

As before him the road grew indistinct: “Gad, I should have 
fetched Melton to drive, I can’t make out the road. She must have 
flown to have gone so well on—to escape the boor I was—no wonder!” 

Here the mare shied violently, and in holding the cart to balance 
and quieting her Tempest almost failed to see the cause of the fright. 
Out of the rain and darkness a figure on a stone had risen. 

“Miss Carew!” (she hardly recognized the voice it was so full of 
live welcome,) “wont you get in at once—please here, at this side. I 
can’t help you, unfortunately—or leave my seat. Can you manage it? 
—she won’t stand.” 

Miss Carew displayed neither ill-temper nor grudge. In a 
twinkling she had climbed into the cart—was at his side. 

“You will let me drive you back to Craven—warm you, feed you, — 
show you hospitality. I am chagrined, Miss Carew.” He had started 
to turn. 

“To the station, please, if it isn’t too much to ask.” 

He was sufficiently impressed by what he believed was the will of 
the modern woman to not gainsay her. 
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“TJ don’t wish to obey you, but I have no choice. Put on: thay) 
macintosh, please, and cover yourself with this rubber—there, g@verus ~ 
both. There’s-a shorter cut to the town if you will tell nie it nerew 
a stile—just there it would be—to the ae 4 

Yes. 39 

“ Then we turn here and should reach Cravenford in three-quarters 
of an hour. Hush,” he said as she thanked him. “Trouble! I am 
ashamed of myself. Don’t make me feel more so. Tell me, if I am 
not too curious, where you are bound for?” 

“To London to-night—and to America the day after to-morrow.” 

Tempest caught his breath. “ You mean you were serious! You 
came to England to see me, and are going back on the first ship?” 

“Yes,” she said simply. 

“But I never heard such a venture! Is all reporting work like 
that? Seven thousand miles for——” 

“ Success—yes,” she finished. “I suppose so. It seemed to them 
worth it. I should, of course, have succeeded.” 

* But you have travelled before—you know Europe.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “I was in school in France. Ir have trav- 
elled, but I have never been in England.” 

“You must stay,” he cried enthusiastically. England’s-a garden 
—this county especially lovely. Why, Penthuen Castle is within two 
miles of me—Raynes and the forest of Raynes.” 

“T know,” said his companion,— 


“* Here to the west, low siclving to the sea,’” 


and she repeated one of Tempest’s sonnets written fifteen years before. 
Her manner of speaking it was delightful, undeclamatory, understand- 
ing, and simple. 

He said nothing when she ceased. He did not speak again until 
they had entered the small hamlet of Cravenford and drew up to the 
station under a red lantern that swung from the eaves in the rain. 

Two men in raincoats stood smoking their pipes under the roof 
shelter. At Tempest’s “ Hallo” one of them came out to the platform 
edge. 

“Ts that you, Mr. sir?” 

“Yes, hold the mare, will you, Ramsdill ?” 

“There’ll be no London train to-night, sir—a haccident Slug 
Morges way. No trains out before to-morrow.” 

There was a moment’s silence on the part of the people in the trap. 
Then the lady said, “But there are other trains, surely, to other 
stations ?” 
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be. “ None either way to-night, M’m,” reassured Mr. Ramsdill. 

», Tempest stood up in the cart and shook out his hat, from which the 
water ran. Ramsdill at the mare’s head patted her neck; the sweat 
running from her wet sides was drowned back on her by the rain. 

“T have chosen Craven, Miss Carew, in order that I might be quite 
out of the world; it has proved to me often that I have succeeded, but 
never so thoroughly as to-night! There’s the station, an alehouse, and 
a few farms; you can’t stay in any of them. We'll drive back then 
at once to warmth and light.” 

She thanked him and refused to hear of it. “I shall stay in some 
one of those houses if they will have me.” 

He got out of the cart. 

“There’s a fire in the station, Ramsdill ?” 

Yes, sir.” 

“Let me help you out, Miss Carew. Please come in for a few 
moments and let us see each other, and get out of this infernal dark.” 

She presented a pitiable sight: drenched through, her hair clinging 
to her face, her clothing clinging to her like a vine to a tree. He ex- 
claimed with contrition and anger and drew her to the fire, into the 
red glow. 

“You will be ill—your feet and stockings must be dripping. 
Drink this.” He had his flask and forced her to take a generous 
draught. To all she was obedient. 

“Now,” he said determinedly, “ you must go back with me—don’t 
retaliate so cruelly! Mrs. Henly will care for you like a mother. I 

can’t leave you here.” ’ - 

But wet, meek as her drenched hair made her look, her redd 
cheeks proved that all her blood was not beaten out of her by the rain. 

“You must leave me here, Mr. Tempest.” 

“T wish,” he said impatiently, “ you were not an American, and a 
modern woman.” 

She turned her hands before the blaze and he saw how fine they 
were, how slender and distinguished. 

“T am both, however,” she replied with a little smile. “I have 
failed, and I am going back.” 

Tempest, without further parley, went to the dear and called to 
Ramsdill: 

“Can your wife put this lady—Miss Carew—up for the night, 
Ramsdill? Give her a good bed and some hot dinner and some dry 
things ?” 

Tempest had made of Craven and the Ford a shrine for all the 
county, and for reasons more human than for his genius alone was 
adored. 
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“TI expect Missus’ll be pleased to, Mr. Tempest.” 

“Come, then,” he ordered over his shoulder to the girl, in a tone 
as masterful as if he had not been beaten. 

“ Ramsdill has a very decent cottage not half a mile from the 
Castle—it’s clean and well-kept and Polly Ramsdill is a nice creature. 
T’ll let you stay there, or at the Castle.” He waited impatiently as she 
put her foot on the step of the cart. She chose composedly: 

“Mrs. Ramsdill’s, please.” 

On the long, wet way back he said: “I’ve been a boor; will you 
forgive me?” 

“You have been most kind, Mr. Tempest.” 

“ No—no—+tell me, please, you forgive me?” 

“How can you ask it? I should never have so forced niet 

“You do then—I am obstinate—say the words.” 

“Well, then, I do, of course, forgive you, Mr. Tempest.” 

“ Will you prove it?” 

“Tf I can.” 

The Ramsdill cottage, a type of hundreds of low-eaved, vine-covered, 
nestling houses, sent out into the rain its one ruddy star through a 
small window-pane. As the cart approached the door opened and a 
cheerful bar of light cut into the dark. 

“Now,” said Tempest, “one more favor, Ramsdill. Can they 
spare you here to-night? If so, will you drive me back to Craven? 
I’ve sprained my wrist and it has been all I could do to get my mare 
to the Ford.” ‘ 


Lucy Carew opened her eyes the next morning in the blaze of bril- 
liant day. The tenth of November broke in holiday and golden 
fashion after a night of wild, unusual storm. In the coarse nightdress 
of her kind hostess she lay in her clean bed in the country-smelling 
little attic. She had scarcely stirred to rise when a knock at her door 
held her motionless. 

Mrs. Ramsdill, red-cheeked, bashful-eyed, came in like a bright 
apparition, for she looked at her lodger over a giant bouquet; the 
profusion filled her hands. She arrived like Flora. She had a note 
and gave it. 

“Tf you please, Miss, from Craven—there’s a hanswer to take.” 

She regarded with pretty, timid curiosity this handsome young lady 
who stood well out of the short nightdress, her feet gleaming charm- 
ingly displayed below the hem. Above the low, plain collar her neck 
and dark head rose frankly. Women—beautiful women—do not imagine 
how much to their beauty’s enhancing is sometimes the naive garments 
of their simple sisters. Ribbons and furhelows would not have made 
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Lucy Carew more lovely to look on than as thus the English cottager 
saw her: the coarse muslin over her swelling breast, her arms bare to the 
elbows—for Mrs. Ramsdill’s gown stopped there. Miss Carew took the 
roses in her hands. 

Mrs. Ramsdill had her wonderings. Tempest was beloved, but he 
was as well known. Even Cravenford could tell its tales. The good 
creature mused on her guest and remarked the eyes—how they lost their 
clearness to sparkle, how cheeks mantled as the letter, with entire 
ignoring of her company, was broken open. 

“T’ll wait outside, Miss,” she delicately suggested, “and you'll 
call me for the answer ?” 

Miss Carew held the roses against her and read her note. 


* CRAVEN, November 10. 

“ My DEAR Miss Carew: If what you tell me is true 
(and how can I suppose you have come three thousand miles 
to play with my vanity!), then you will feel it worth your 
while to write the study of which you spoke—unless my 
conduct as host has blackened me too much in your eyes. 

“If you will come,—I have sent a carriage for you,—I 
will do all in my power to make it easy for you to write what 
you wish. There will be no train to London before late 
afternoon. If you refuse me the proof of your entire cor- 
diality, I shall come to the Ford—to avoid me you will have 
to walk, and 1 oe your shoes will not help you! Faith- 


full 
Basti TEMPEST.” 


For the first time in weeks Mr. Tempest slept till morning, and 
for the first time in weeks awakened not a prey to the black horrors 
that generally perched on his bedpost to wait the opening of his eyes. 
“Tf,” as he had often grumbled, “one could only get into the day 
without beginning it!” 

To superintend the gathering of a bunch of roses, to write the note 
he had sent, amused him, and no sooner was Ramsdill and the trap 
dispatched than, whistling like a boy, he made a tour of the house, 
followed by Mrs. Henly, to whom he gave countless directions as to 
the setting of Craven in holiday trim. Sunlight flashed at him every- 
where. It fell in luxuriant floods down the long galleries, routed 
Melancholy out of nooks in the darkest rooms where ghosts and dismals 
that Tempest had grown to consider as familiars nested and hatched. 

“What a day!” he exclaimed more than once. “Open everything 
—throw all the windows wide. No, I will arrange the flowers myself!” 
The gardener had fetched in what Tempest called “ torrents of bloom,” 
and he glowed with enjoyment as he piled roses and carnations and 
lilies into glass and silver according to his fancy. Once he caught 
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up his buoyant mood to say, “What if the adventurous lady should 
refuse?” His brow darkened. “She will not—she will come,” he 
decided with an arrogance for which years of success were responsible. 

At near noon wheels were heard on the terrace gravel and he went 
out to meet her and lifted her out of the trap. t 

“You’ve brought this weather with you from the States, where 
T hear everything is golden.” 

He had not released her hand, which he eka in welcome. “Leave 
me a calendar full of days like this when you go, won’t you, so that I 
can call on them when I like?” He had drawn her into his study 
window and was by her side. 

Before them miles and miles of meadow-land swayed and rippled 
and undulated like an inland sea hemmed on all sides by a thick forest ; 
the trees were still in yellow leafage and made a halo of gold around 
the valleying land. No house was in sight. Directly in front stretched 
a thick, green turf, and to meet it the stone terrace with pillared, mossy 
railing. 

While the American feasted her eyes on the scene’s melting beauty 
Tempest talked to her as perhaps he alone of all the world could have 
talked. He told her tales of ——shire in a humorous, mystic fashion ; 
pryed out for her the secrets, the traditions of the county and its humble, 
pretty legends. From these he passed to the scenes of “The Revela- 
tion,” his latest novel, laid here, and gave her a sketch of the history 
of the creation and development of the book. Then finally he said,— 

“Come, let me show you the place where I found Lettice Gram- 
mont.” 

His bewitched listener followed him in a dream, walking on air, 
enchanted. Hatless, they both slipped out from the terrace into a little 
park, Tempest leading, and suddenly she found herself in what went 
for a bit of woodland. At the side of a meadow-brown brook upon 
whose well-like waters the trees had sent barques of withered leaves to be 
whirled and destroyed, Tempest said,— 

“Stand there, please, where you are, by that bi 

Miss Carew obeyed the fancy and stood motionless, whilst filtering 
down upon her one by one the flecks and circles of sunlight fell through 
the leaves, dancing on her brown hair and her brown dress. 

Tempest, his brows knit, but his expression radiant, watched her, 
smiling. 

“Do you by any chance remember the book, Miss Cason ad 

“ Oh, well. 9 

_“ And you liked it?” 

His tone was almost timid, he ‘waited with suspense for her 

response. 
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It struck her as curious that her opinion about a work already 
translated into four languages and whose merit was a household word 
should be asked. 

“ Like it!’ she exclaimed, and he was seinlinet 

He crossed the brook from her, extended his hand, and helped her 
over. 

“T am glad,” he said fervently. 

Luncheon had followed in a small breakfast-room whose air was 
domesticity and intimacy—a faultless meal, faultlessly served, the 
light rioting in the reflecting surfaces of glass and silver, and dazzling 
on the cloth. 

It was past three when Miss Carew found that she had made the 
tour of Craven under the guidance of the host himself. 

“T must go, Mr. Tempest.” 

“Nonsense!” he exclaimed impatiently. “What for, pray?” 

“Tn an hour my train leaves for London.” 

“What train of yours? You have no time, no destination—have 
you—other than this one spot of the old world? What is waiting for 
you in London ?” 

To his direct query, made testily and sharply, she did not reply, but 
simply held out her hand to him in good-by. 

He did not refuse to take the hand, which in his felt prisoned. 

“You have been amusing yourself, I see—this has been a little 
jaunt from London, to what you have made in your romantic mind a 
shrine? I have made myself ridiculous in taking it seriously.” 

She withdrew her hand and colored at his tone. 

“T have told you quite the truth, Mr. Tempest. I sail to-morrow.” 

“Without your essay ?” 

“T must, since you refuse.” 

“But I don’t!” he interrupted. “It shall be written! You have 
my word. But you must be patient. You are a woman of penetration, 
you must see that a man of moods can’t master them all—not all. It 
takes so much character to do away with one strong habit that the 
others grow meanwhile, and then all of a sudden, as he rises up with 
one poor, little, uprooted weed in his hand, am himself in a forest— 
the others have grown overnight.” 

The gloom she had in her short acquaintance with him grown to 
dread was enveloping him. 

“Really, Miss Carew, I’m not an eccentric—don’t say it in your 
study. Let me prove to you how commonplace I am. I’ll keep my 
word too. You must know that the chief reason your editor wants this 
absurd article (forgive me) is because it will be the only one—and it 
shall be yours. Didn’t you see the skeletons and skulls of the unfor- 
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tunate reporters who have been devoured at my gates? ‘To-day I 
wanted the pleasure that I have had. To-morrow——” 

She showed her perplexity. 

“You must have your things, of course—telegraph for them; or 
better, I’ll have them telephoned for. Polly can make you comfortable 
for a day or two. Is it—the article—worth this bit of effort?” 

No thought was in Lucy Carew’s mind of worth or effort. She 
knew she could never write about this dark-browed, elusive man—her 
chief instinct was that she should leave Cravenford, but her will was 
not with her instinct. 

She consented, therefore, that the telephone message should be sent, 
and to remain at the friendly cottage for a couple of days. 


We are none of us so blasé with pleasure or excitement that we 
cannot bear at least one repetition of a good thing! Miss Carew found 
that she was quite able to endure the repetition at an early hour of the 
roses of yesterday and a note from Mr. Tempest. A second autograph 
from a celebrity gave her no thought of its value in future Tem- 
pestiana, and she opened the envelope with only a flutter of personal 
feeling, of surprise and delight. 

It was not a letter, it was a verse short " perfect—one she knew 
and loved. It ran in clear, heavy script over a sheet of thick paper— 
the envelope had lain in the roses. 

She read it, drank in its fragrance and beauty with the flowers’ 
scent, put the envelope with the letter under the pillow and the roses, 
to outbloom the still lovely ones of yesterday, side by side on the stand 
in her low-roofed room, then went down to the waiting carriage. 

Mrs. Henly met her and showed her into the study, regarded her 
with benignant approval, and left her alone. 

Here in t'.e workshop she waited an hour for the lord of Craven, 
patiently ac first, then with embarrassment. Her observation of the 
details of the room, an inventory of the books, we _— over before he 
came, full of apologies. 

“T have been walking your twelve miles and more, otherwise I 
could not have seen you to-day, much as I wanted to. I had a bad 
spirit with me for company, but I tired him out, left him afield, and 
I have comeback alone.” 

His voice was joyous and fresh, his face full of animation, and as 
he frankly took her hand between both of his she was a prisoner held 
by an irresistible force. When he let her hand go it was with an 
abruptness which not only let her free but put her, as it were, away 
from him. He asked her if she were comfortable at Mrs. Ramsdill’s, 
if her boxes had come in seagon, and so glanced at her appearance. It 
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should have satisfied even a tyro in women’s habiliments, for from 
shoes to hat Miss Carew was faultless in her simple toilet. 
“You have taken up the most difficult profession in the world,” 


he said. “I say ‘taken up;’ if you’re forced to it—cursed to it—by _ 


temper and talent, that’s one thing; but to write simply, for example, 
as a profession, why, it’s slavery! Do you,” he demanded curtly, 
“write well?” 

“No,” she confessed at once. 

“Of course you don’t!” he accepted with satisfaction. “You 
couldn’t—why should you? You lack the essentials. D’abord le feu sacré 
—you’ve not got that: experience and more misery than happiness— 
but both, mark you! both are indispensable, and you——” -he paused 
and scanned her face with the intensity which whilst it fascinated her 
made her shrink. 

have had neither.” 

- Without demur, and an evident distaste to prolonging the personal 
theme, she said,— 

“May I begin to make my notes, Mr. Tempest?” 

He smiled. “ Will you sit there at my table?” 

He put the chair in place, drew before her paper and a choice of 
pens, ink, and sharpened pencils, left her side and went round in front 
of her, where he sat down facing her, closing his eyes and folding his 
arms across his breast. 

“ Write,” he commanded, “ what I dictate, please, as fast as you 
can.” 

In a low and measured tone, as if every word were a pearl and ne 
weighed it, as if every phrase were a jewel which he held up to scc its 
quality, Tempest began to compose. Not in verse, but in an cven, 
sonorous prose as rich as it was free from mannerism and ambiguity. 

The scribe wrote like lightning and listened spellbound ag she 
wrote. The power of what she was going to transcribe shook her 4s 


Tempest developed the theme and warmed to his subject. Once as he . 


paused she raised her eyes to his, her own ardent, deep, full of emo- 


tion, in tribute for the genius she had been permitted to see. She was— 


unconscious how much of herself her uplifted face betrayed. 

Tempest, as if she had bidden his eyelids to lift, opened his eyes, 
stopped speaking. A flush came into his face, he unfolded his arms 
and stirred. 

“Wait,” he murmured, “don’t move.” He held her eyes for a 
second, then fell back, set her free, refolded his arms, and continued 
his dictation. 

Miss Carew filled page after page with rapid characters. When he 
had definitely ceased she sighed, dropping her pencil. If she had 
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yielded to impulse, she would have buried her head on fe arms and 
so remained under the spell that had magnetized her. Too tactful in 
the presence of this uncontrolled and personal man to betray anything 
of herself or her feelings, she sat without comment or movement. 

Tempest came up to her and lifted her right hand. 

-“ You are tired out.” 

“ Oh—no—no!” 

“ But you sighed.” 

“ Because it was at an end.” 

“That’s graceful. You-have written two hours.” He gathered up 
the sheets and piled them slowly together. “Why do you push your 
chair back?” 

““T must. I will be late for Mrs. Ramsdill’s lunch.” 

“Mrs. Ramsdill——”_ He caught himself. “ You lunch here.” 

“No,” she said firmly, “not to-day, Mr. Tempest.” 

Then he said tentatively: “ You are tired, of course. I’m a brute, 
but you may as well know it—a brute absorbed and egotistical.” 

“You don’t think it, Mr. Tempest,—not of yourself,—and I am 
tired. I suppose my twelve-mile walk is still in my bones.” 

An extraordinarily gentle look came over his face, his lips parted 
as if to say something which he altered. 

“I won’t keep you, then; go and rest, with Mrs. Ramsdill to 
coddle you—she’s a dear little soul,—but to-morrow, please, you shall 
work for yourself, I promise you.” 

As she drew on her gloves he said: 

“T have not written one line in six months. To a man of my tem- 
perament no one knows what that means—of nerves and bad humor 
and—despair. I will not bore you with my migraines, but I thank you ~ 
more than you can know, Miss Carew.” At the carriage he said: “I 
hope you will lunch well, and remember that I let you go only from 
an unselfish scruple. I can say without exaggeration it’s an epoch in 
a self-indulgent life.” 

She lunched at Mrs. Ramadill’s like a queen, for Tempest had sent 
fruit and wine and game. The table in the cottage kitchen had a 
royal air, for the service was from Craven and the wine in dusty 
bottles, and the fruit—great black and green globes of lusciousness 
and golden apricots—piled in a silver basket as fragile and white as 
snow. The Ramsdill linen blushed in coarse red weave, and the homely 
blue-and-white ware that slipped in to fill out what Craven had not 
‘supplied appeared to have cracked and cracked with abashment. 

Mrs. Ramsdill served with something like awe, and regarded Miss 
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Carew with a respect not unmixed with such suspicion as has place in 
every honest woman’s heart when a man showers undue favors on 


another of her sex. 
II. 


THE day was early over the meadows and the first dews lying with 
the frost upon the stubble-fields when Tempest came out of the house 
to the terrace where his horse waited. 

The avenues before him were nests of golden and brown leaves, 
and his mare at first went gingerly into them, with pretty, careful 
steps, picking her footing and shrinking as they cracked and rustled. 
At the foot of the avenue he skirted the railings of the park in search 
of a small gate for pedestrians and leading out into the road towards 
Billings Poke and Craven. 

He had an idea, doubtless a very reasonable one, that if Miss 
Carew was as serious and good as she seemed she had every plan to 
run away—or to slip out of Craven by the morning train. 

“ She could not slip out before. Not”—and he smiled at the idea— 
“unless she start again on foot, which I have no doubt she would be 
capable of doing if she knew me to be so early on the chase.” 

At Ramsdill’s Polly told him the lady had already started to walk 
to the train and Tim was to follow her later with her boxes. 

Tempest, in whom the invigorating day awakened the best of spirits, 
was delighted. He wanted to find her flying. It pleased him to see his 
psychology was not at fault, and that he should as well have the 
pleasure of the chase. 

“Yes,” he nodded to Polly, who, demure and admiring, stood by 
the gate delivering her:news. “Yes, I knew Miss Carew intended to 
leave, but I have a telephone for her, an important message which may 
keep her, possibly—at any rate, I must find her. Why did she start 
so soon ?” 

It seemed that Miss Carew had wished to go up Charm’s Hill, and 
in order to make the train she would be coming down Wood Lane in 
the hour. Tempest rode away. At the end of Wood Lane, just a little 
to the roadside, he saw the figure of a lady—the only lady in Craven- 
ford, of course. She stood under a beech-tree, or under all there was 
left of its fine luxuriance the leaves had rained around her in 
abundance. 

Tempest took the direction and rode across the fields to her side. 

Miss Carew’s surprise and wonder was an added pleasure to him. 
He was laughing as he came up, and greeted her: 

“T have never believed anything was really lost, you know!” He 
spoke as if to answer her. “They used to send me to find things for 
them when I was a little chap; the fact of their being lost made me 
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angry directly, and I started out invariably with my teeth ‘set and 
saying, ‘I will find that at once.’ I usually did. I was invaluable for 
lost scissors and thimbles and spools. Henly will tell you—and here 
you are! Possibly not really Jost, but if I had been an hour later, it 
would have been close to it!” 

‘This was not Craven. There was no master here of a bein where 
she had presumably no right to be. They were in the open, the fresh, 
delicious fields, in the fresh delicacy of the day around them, shining 
in their eyes—touching their cheeks. 

“How did you, nevertheless, find me here?” she asked. “You ~ 
must have second sight.” 

He exclaimed in an undertone: “Second sight! If I have, I have 
used it better than I ever did the first—if this is its mission. At all 
events, I felt morally sure you would go this morning in sheer impa- 
tience with me, and so it seems.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Carew, “I shall have to start for the station in a 
few seconds.” 

Tempest drew out his watch. “ We have half an hour. I will see 
that you do not miss your train unwillingly.” 

Nothing ‘could have happened to the girl to so startle and surprise © 
her, to so disturb her, as this unexpected arrival of the man whom she. 
had determined never to see again. No better use can be made of inde- 
pendence, than to make it serve as a warder before all the doors of 
freedom, or as a guide who knows the impasse dangereuse and 
circles it. 

Tempest, holding his horse’s rein—he had dismounted and stood 
by her—was in a new mood—gay, luminous; she thought she had 
never seen such a transformation of a face. It was as full of brilliance 
as it had been full of melancholy. 

“T wrote you a note,” the girl said timidly. “Mrs. Ramsdill was 
to post it.” 

“You did! I will get it from her.” 

« Oh, no, since you have seen me.” 

He shook his head. “I want all my letters, and I am curious to 
see how you took leave. But that is just what I beg you will not take 
—that is, to-day.” 

The gentleman who stood by his horse’s head she could regard for 
some reason even with less ease than hitherto she had been able. In 
his riding-clothes he seemed to have lost his other personality, and 
was nothing but a well-looking Englishman—in the most fashionable 
and perfect tenue—who had ridden to see her at an unusual hour over 
a dewy field. 

“You have then definitely given up the sketch, of the writing 
out of your notes which you so kindly sent me?” 
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“Yes,” she said, and to his surprise. 

“ Ah, I can’t, of course, gainsay your good taste there,” he smiled. 
“TI accept that—I suppose I must pay the penalty of my lack of good 
faith. But it’s not about that I have ridden over, it is to beg you will 
delay your going; I can’t read one word of your writing—not a word !” 

She looked amused and said, “ No one ever told me that before.” 

“ Put it, then, to my lack of education,” he laughed, “but please 
come and read it to me, or at least help me to decipher.” 

The village clock struck in the remote distance some part of the 
hour and Miss Carew started. 

“There, it is half-past seven, Mr. Tempest. I must go.” 

“ You mean you won’t come to Craven to-day and read your manu- 
script to me?” : 

She hesitated. 

“Why ?—why not?” he asked quietly. 

If he had searched his wit through he could not have fallen upon a 
better question. He blocked her. path, his horse’s coat reddening in 
the sunlight that now began to brighten. 

“Why won’t you come?” 

- Why should she not? In all the world to care—or praise or blame 
—she saw only the trim figure of Polly Ramsdill and her henest, 
curious eyes. As if there were Polly alone to know or remark, weakly 
she said,— 

“Mrs. Ramsdill thinks I have left Cravenford.” 

Exultant, but keeping his triumph under, Mr. Tempest said: 

“No, she doesn’t. I stopped there in passing and told her—not 
quite an untruth—that an important message had come for you which 
might delay you.” They had started to walk along side by side across 
the fields. His bridle was over his arm as she walked beside him, lovely 
in the weakness and the grace a woman’s yielding gives her to a man’s 
eyes. Tempest, even then,—in the barren field, the open road near by, 
—Tempest contemplated stealing his arm around her and drawing 
her to him. What would she do? What did she feel of the rush and 
throb his pulse and brain trembled under? A fierce joy at his victory 
came across his face as it bent upon her its recklessness and devil-may- 
care freedom. “Only a day,” he mused, “an hour—and, my God, 
haven’t I a right to tear from fate what I can?” 

He may have been about to speak to her—to touch her—when she 
unexpectedly turned to him her frank, pure eyes. There was some- 
thing so virgin, so young, so good in her face, transcending her beauty, 
that he was ashamed. The miraculous purity of her unspoiled country 
seemed typified in her. His spirit changed within him and his voice was 
very gentle as he said: 
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“ Thank you very much indeed. I shall look for you this afternoon. 
Shall I send for you, or will you walk?” 

“Tl walk,” said Miss Carew, and he accepted her decision, saying: 

“Then I’ll mount and leave you here. You will simply. tell Mrs. 


Ramadill that in have planned to stay 01 on for a day or two because of « 


your message.” 

He shook her hand and, getting on his anit took leave of her in 
the lane. 

But at four o’clock his carriage came for her—he was not, evi- 
dently, in a mood to wait for her arrival. 

Mrs. Ramsdill came in to Lucy Carew with the announcement and 
a note. 

“ Will you not plan to dine here?” it-ran. “If you are a rigid con- 
ventionalist Mrs. Henly shall sit and knit in her corner.” — ; 

To Mrs. Ramsdill’s presence, to her slightly pursed-up lips, to hed 
“air,” was due the response that went to Mr. Tempest, for looking 
suddenly up Miss Carew caught a sight of her sister woman’s face and 
it gave her pause. Was she a coward, and did not dare to take her 
life without fear of a peasant woman’s comment? Or did the look on 
the humble, good face reflect only what was in Luey’s own heart—a 
fear, a dread, distrust, and a certain shame? 

She wrote a note and sent it in her stead. But she could not, like 


a creature with no mind or will, entirely refuse the favor she had 


promised. 
“T am sorry, but I cannot come to-day. I will go to Craven to- 


morrow between two and three.” 
ITI. 


TEMPEST so intensely desired what he took the trouble to want at 
all that he had no rule for the bearing of disappointments, he had 
until lately admitted none. To accomplish what he deigned to desire 
he put out whatever effort was required on his part, and with mag- 
petism and intensity drew things towards him. The facility with which 
things slipped to his hands spoiled him. Petulant of habit, impatient 
and turbulent of temper, he never waited—when his wish for variety 
was delayed he went for it and snatched it to himself. 

But lately this life had undergone a change. Precedent no longer 
would, he knew, be indicative of his future. His future! Curse the 
word and epoch! Why had he consented to accept one? 

During the last three days his mind had been resting in the con- 
templation of gentle things. It had amused and entertained him to 
take pleasure in the society of this woman of another continent, whose | 
presence alone was so extraordinary, whose advent was so droll and «— 


unusual. 
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He was with women as with other things—tyrannical, an absolutist, 
boldly asking and taking pleasure where he chose—with more of the 
brute, perhaps, than the angel in his composition, and a great fund of 
affection to give and waste, a great, hungry need of companionship to 
be filled. Except for the periods when he shut himself up in Craven, 
periods of isolation and fast, there had never been a time in his life 
not dominated by a woman. He had, for such as himself, scoffed at 
marriage, claiming that its douce esclavage would fatally exorcise his 
inspirations and that he would make “a devilish bad husband.” Dur- 
ing this last exile at Craven he had alternately given thanks for his 
liberty and the fact that no woman was forced to share his miasmatic 
humors, and alternately hated his uncompanioned hearth. 

But he was utterly unprepared for the note which came instead 
of Lucy Carew. He read it, the look of content his thought of her 
coming called forth scarcely cold on his face: he re-read and turned 
it over in hopes that she would on the last page change her cruel mind! 
Then he flung it down with an angry exclamation and looked about 
his lonely rooms. They had lately been to him worse than lonely, and 
an involuntary shiver passed over him as he glanced at corners where 
ghostlike habitants were growing tenacious in possession. At the side 
of the window-casing hung a mirror in an old brass frame between the 
vivid lights of the full afternoon. Tempest strode up to it, throwing 
his heavy hair from his forehead; gazed into the glass, peered in, 
searching the cold, reflecting surface as if he would tear from it some 
flaming, miraculous revelation of himself. 

Turning away with a sigh, he rang for his manservant: 

“Pack me a valise and order the motor car—we take the London 
express. Wire for rooms at the Carlton.” 

Hither his desire for Miss Carew’s society was not sufficiently 
strong to warrant his usual brusque storming of her door, or he may 
have felt a danger not before acknowledged in his relations with 
women. He did not so much as look towards the rose-covered cottage 
at the back of its cabbage and hollyhock patch as his motor flashed by 
it, and Lucy Carew, as chance would have it, was not there to observe 
his sudden departure. She had gone for a long tramp over fields, and 
even then was looking at Craven and its towers from a distant hill. 


Lady Ormond was one of those women who are part of pleasure as 
flowers are of feasts. She and her type are needed to make part of 
the—happiness ?—the festivals, rather, that are held in order to awaken 
what goes in love’s stead throughout the lives of many men and to 
stimulate what is the more heavy-footed brother of ecstasy—excite- 
ment. She was a thorough woman of the world: intelligent, without 
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ever having followed an idea to its source or conclusion; sympathetic, 
without ever having in her life been touched; caressing, without ever 
having known what love was in the course of her thirty-odd years. The 
- nearest approach to reality had been her sentiment for the man to 
whom for several years she had given her time and her society, with 
whom fashion had linked her name. No nature could come into rela- 
tion with Basil Tempest without broadening; were it as narrow as a 
hair, it must expand or break, and Letitia Ormond’s had expanded to 
its utmost limit—so far that it created a géne with her at times that 
actually hurt. 

Tempest had gradually drunk of the deepest waters she had to 
offer, and she knew it. The fact that she had no more refreshing 
draught to give him at his imperious demand, that he had reached the 
bed of the stream, would have desolated a woman who really loved. 
But Lady Ormond wanted to escape—not Tempest, exactly, but the 
fact of her deficiency. She knew she could never be again to another 
what she had been to him, and that if he could come to her as he had 
originally, with the like enthusiasm, the like forceful demand, she 
would be anew carried away by his charm. Such a Tempest could not 
come again. In their gradual drifting apart she had not suffered; she 
had prepared her interests, new claims were ready to assert themselves, 
and she grew to accept his frequent absences without reproach. 

Lady Ormond was “up for Sunday” to entertain some Americans 
passing through Londoa, and, standing under the careful adjustment 
of lights, surrounded by half a dozen of the most sought men in Lon- 
don, she looked with surprise to see Tempest making his way through 
the crowded room to her. His eyes were on her and he half stumbled 
against a chair in his way. Awkwardness was foreign to him—he was 
intolerant of it in others—and he was now so cruelly self-conscious that 
Lady Ormond flushed for him, reflecting the dark-red of his face when 
he came up and put out his hand. 

“ Everyone has been asking for you. Why did you not come to 
Gossmere? When did you arrive?” 

He had been given place by her with common consent. The men 
after greeting him gradually slipped away, all save the American guest, 
who gazed at Basil Tempest wide-eyed, as one might at a star. 

“T have arrived in town within this hour,” Tempest said. 

“Mr. Tempest’—Lady Ormond turned to the American—“ knows 
how to maintain his popularity—he goes away before his public have 
half enough of him, and returns before they are tired of wondering - 
where he is. For my part I hate brusque departures. I want to be 
prepared—I don’t like sudden good-byes.” 

She held out her hand to the American and said rather impe- 
riously: “Will you ask Lady Winifred Sales to dance, Mr. Bain- 
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bridge? She is alone over there by the palms,” thus cutting short 
Mr. Bainbridge’s hero-worship. 
“ And”—Tempest took her up several phrases back—“ sudden re- 
turns—you dislike them ?” 
She was femininely conscious that he had taken note of every 
detail of her sparkling beauty, and meeting his eyes agreeably said. 
with grace: 

“ Your returns are never sudden. I am always bringing you back 
_ in my mind. You see, Basil, you are always expected.” 

His face brightened excessively. “ That’s the prettiest speech I 
ever heard a woman make. Come, come with me out of this crush, 
can’t you? I have something especial to say, and you know that I do 
not understand the art of waiting.” 

She nodded and smiled, delighted to perceive herself glad to see 
him and that his sudden return without warning did not find her cold. 

He followed her across the ball-room to the opposite side, where a 
room decorated with lys and orchids gave them a corner planned and 
set apart for just such causeries intimes as Tempest determined it 
should secure. 

Lady Ormond sat down i in a corner of a little divan, Tesagink beside 
her. 

“ Letty,”—he lifted her hand to his lips,—“ Letty, I exaggerate 
in my books—they would not be worth writing or reading if I did not. 
I never really transcribe real life, although they call me a realist. 
You never heard of a great photographer, did you? Do you think 
there will be one remembered by men in a hundred years from now? 
not unless he has made his pictures as unlike life as possible. Well, 
I don’t exaggerate in my life or speech. I am plain—you have even 
called me brutal. Now I am speaking realistically—I’ve been living 
in hell since I left London.” 

The marks of suffering were distinct on his face, he looked ill and 
changed; there was something appealing and touching in his expres- 
sion, usually arrogance and pride itself. The flippant speech his state- 

ment would have called forth from Lady Ormond’s humor did not 
pass her lips. She gave his hand a gentle pressure. 

“ Basil, you look horribly ill—what is the matter? You are 
chan 

“Am I?” He threw up his head rather defiantly and impatiently, 
as if to shake off commiseration. “I’ve studied my face enough, God 
knows, these days, but I find it the same.” 

“Where have you been—at Craven?” 

“Yes. Shut up like a bear in his cage.” 

“And you come out to bite, I suppose?” 
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“Hush!” he said, frowning. “Don’t for God’s sake be flippant. 
I am not in any mood for it. I’ve had them all,—the moods,—Heaven 
knows, but this is a peculiarly grim one to-night. If you can, in any 
way, second it, I will be grateful.” 

She looked at him curiously but not unaffectionately. “I'll be as 
‘grim as you like, Basil. What do you want me to feel?” ; 

Tempest had covered his eyes with his hands, a gesture growing 
now second nature to him. He laughed softly as she spoke. “How 
perfect of you, Letty! What do I want you to feel! Why, do you then 
command your sentiments at call? Can I have them up at touch, 
have you so many more for me than one?” 

He uncovered his eyes and looked at her, smiling. His expression 
was cynical and amused. “I don’t ‘ want’ or not want you to feel in 
any particular way. I want to know how you do feel and to act 
accordingly.” 

She started—with him, ‘at all events, a crisis was reached in their 
relations. She said, to gain time and to collect herself: “You are 
quite your most singular self to-night—Je ne suis pas une femme 
tragique, and I think you might return after a four weeks’ absence in 
a little more soothing mood! You are mysterious, and I am bewil- 
dered at mysteries. What has gone wrong? Are you dissatisfied with 
some new creation, or have you lost money ?” 

He shrugged impatiently. “You know how little the last would 
affect me. I am going away on a longer journey than four weeks, and 
I want you to come with me.” 

She withdrew her-hand, which he still held—not snatched it, but 
slowly and meditatively withdrew it. Tempest felt sensitively her 
complexion of mind—he had surprised, but not shocked her. Leaning 
towards her, in a low tone he pleaded with her, storming her citadel, 
whose weakness he knew. Afterwards, she thought in reviewing the 
moment that he had pleaded as one for life—as for a raft to be thrown 
to a drowning man. Was it possible he loved her like this? 

“Do you realize what you are asking me to do?” she said in a 

pause. 
“Yes,” he said shortly, “give up a London and a husband whose 
life is notorious, whose existence is a plague to you, a reputation 
amongst those who have none themselves, a false situation for a sincere 
one, for a life with the man whom you say you love. Ormond will 
divorce you, and I will marry you at once.” 

Lady Ormond had believed the original Tempest who had made her 
forget everything but himself could not return with the old charm 
and imperious challenge. She had been wrong then in her belief, for 
he was talking her over again out of herself and beyond her control. 
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“Why are you like this?” she murmured with some emotion. 
“Will you be like this always? If I thought it, I could not hesitate.” 

At her tone, certainly not the one of brusque denial he had antici- 
pated, Tempest experienced a curious mingling of exultant victory and 
of sincere regret. 

“To-morrow, Letty,” he said, and took her hand again, “you 
must come with me to-morrow.” 

In her utter surprise Lady Ormond was finding herself equal to 
Tempest’s demands. She did not hesitate for one moment to make a 
concession he had never asked before. He was rich—would be richer— 
famous, not yet in the zenith of his celebrity. There was in sharing 
his life just one sacrifice, and that she determined not to make if she 
could avoid it. 

“ Basil !”—she leaned towards him, lifted her head in a way to 
reveal the clear, pure lines of her neck and chin, her face like a 
flower turned to the sun,—“ Basil, I am not cavilling, but you are so 
impetuous and impracticable. Let me get the divorce from Ormond. 
It is merely a form—one I can have for the asking. You don’t wish 
to sacrifice me needlessly, do you? You are not so orgueilleus that 
you must see-‘me humiliated, are you? You are not vain,—really, you 
know,—won’t you let me get out decently ?” 

He smiled and sighed. “ Decently!” he repeated with some scorn. 
“Can you, Letty?” 

“T will see my lawyers to-morrow.” 

He frowned and hurried, “Then you refuse to come with me?” 

“No,” she nodded determinedly, “I don’t refuse. If you are set 
on ruining my reputation—for a whim—why, I won’t stand in the 
way of your egoism.” 

He capitulated. “Well, you have surprised me, Letty; but then 
you are a perfect type, and I flatter myself now that I can predict 
the rest. You shall take the narrow and more reputable way, as you 
think it to be. But you won’t come with me, Letty—you won’t come.” 

“ Nonsense,” she laughed, and covered his lips with her hand. 
“You have my word.” 

Under the hand which he held to his lips he murmured something. 
It was “ Good-by—no respite.” 

Lady Ormond was filled with satisfaction. She had been equal to 
the supreme occasion with Tempest; she was not an ordinary woman, 
then; she had proved her mettle and distinction and was worth the 
greatest man of the hour. 

Tempest took his leave early, went to his club, and wrote her a 
note which she found on her Marois when she went, very shortly 
after, home and to her room. 
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Tempest was sitting in the smoking-room of the Carlton when a 
note was brought and every eye was turned to him as the page’s voice 
called, “Mr. Basil Tempest.” He beckoned the boy and took the , 
letter, which he thrust into his pocket and went up to his apartment. 
For a few seconds he turned the letter over in his hands as if he 
wished to defer certainty, his face gloomy, curious, and still mocking. 
Then, going close to the electric light so that all its force shone on 
the page, he took the single sheet of paper from the envelope. 


“¥ don’t know whether to blame you or myself—you 
for dreaming a woman can share the life you write me of— 
I for refusing. I know you still too well to discuss what you 
say—to advise * a. But I am not equal to the 
sacrifice. 


“Bah!” he said, and before he had ended tore it in shreds and let 
_ the pieces fall as they would on the hotel carpet. 

“TI know people too well,” he said. “There are no surprises for 
me. It’s a curse to understand your kind—I wish I were a fool! It’s 
only when a man’s a fool or in love that he has any chance for 
happiness.” 

He stood thinking a second or two, wounded in his vanity—if not 
broken-hearted, then nijade his preparations for taking the next train 
for ———shire. 

IV. 


WHEN at three o’clock the following afternoon Miss Carew arrived 
at Craven she was met by Mrs. Henly, who, bustling in before her, 
said : 

“You're to be so good as to wait, Miss, in the mornin’-room. I’ve 
a fire laid there and I am to see you have books and papers and what- 
ever you will like Mr. Tempest telegraphed.” 

With her last words she threw open the doors of a room whose 
atmosphere greeted with its brightness—the color and light of it 
seemed to extend hands. 

With native habit of assigning ranks and places to Mr. Tempest’s 
familiars, Mrs. Henly had estimated this sudden guest, by her sim- 
plicity and her grace, to be of as high breeding and as worthy blood 
as the savage United States can provide. The housekeeper, the dear- 
est and sweetest creature one could find in cameos and black silk and 
caps in the responsible position of head of any bachelor gentleman’s 
household, watched her master’s affaires de ceur with an interest and 
sometimes a jealousy as strong as impotent. ~ 

Mrs. Henly talked only with her superiors, she knew she had 
them—her equals, by reason of being a unique specimen of her type, 
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she had not as yet recognized. Servants were servants to her. She 
never spoke to them save to give orders or to minister to one in 
trouble. 

By them she was seen to be very grande dame indeed—by Tempest 
to be quite the most flawless pearl of womankind. 

Living, as she did, very isolated at Craven, she was now faintly 
flushed with appreciative anticipation of the few moments’ chat with 
Miss Carew before the master should appear. Miss Carew had come 
from the land of freedom, but whilst she suggested its delicious liberty 
she lost with it no quality. Mrs. Henly’s old eyes regarded the figure 
of the American with favor. Miss Carew asked, “ Mr. Tempest has 
telegraphed—is he away ?” 

“He was obliged to run up to London yesterday of a sudden just 
after Shorter fetched in your note.” As though the sight of the 
master’s instructions might beguile the guest, Mrs. Henly spread out 
the pink bit of paper on the table under her hand and read: “ Miss . 
Carew arrives at three. Make her welcome, give her books and papers. 
I shall be up by the express.” _ 

“Which means,” Mrs. Henly explained, “he left London at six 
this mornin’; it’s a nine hours’ run. I’ve sent the motor to Billings 
Poke—it’s a bit shorter by rail. Mr. Basil does hate rail travel.” 

Miss Carew did not remark that with apparent ease he took 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four for the matter of a short time 
in town! The despatch with its minute instructions read in itself a 
welcome to her, and it was a charming place in which to wait. 

Craven’s empire morning-room opened on a terraced flower-garden, 
where to trees already nearly leafless a few November roses clung. 
The walls, hung in yellow brocade, extended to the dullest day a sense 
of glow and light. The few pieces of furniture, veritable treasures 
even in their old epoch, indicated the faultless taste and virtuosity of 
the selector. Before the fire in the same yellow satin a small divan 
with bronze reliefs on shining legs and back, a few stiff, dignified 
fauteuils, a long centre-table, a mirror screen. On the mantel a clock 
and candelabra whose graceful infantine subjects suggested the design 
to have been intended to please the little King of Rome, a biscuit 
group, a candle-lamp with vivid green shade—these were all. 

“It’s a pretty little room,” Mrs. Henly said indulgently. “ All 
the sun there ever is comes here, but to-day it’s a bit chilly, isn’t it? 
So I had the fire lit early.” 

She was before it with the bellows urging the flame. As she raised 
her matronly self up she said: “It’s Lady Ormond’s style; she was 
never content until Mr. Basil had torn the old things out. It’s like 
a sweet-box to my thinkin’ and a bit bare. It needs people to set it 
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off,” she criticised, unconsciously paying the proper artistic tribute 
to the style of the period the room represented—created to display 
and to serve as background for the First Empire elegance and sim-— 
plicity. 

But Miss Carew only caught at the name. - Lady Ormond! She 
had seen it often in the papers. 

“ You know her Ladyship—no,” Mrs. Henly took for granted. In 
a frame on whose mahogany border buzzed the Napoleonic bee in 
bronze was the photograph of a lady in ball dress. Mrs. Henly 
lifted it. 

“Lady Ormond at the last court ball.” 

The girl’s eyes were met by a pair of eyes handsome and mocking, 
hard and cold as her own were soft and sweet. 

“A professional beauty,” Mrs. Henly ranked her. “But,” and 
she connected her with the room as she glanced around Lady Ormond’s 
creation,—a trifle cold.” 

Miss Carew replaced the picture. The proud beauty, her cape of 
velvet and sable falling from one bare shoulder, seemed to reign over 
the room. Miss Carew no longer felt the warmth of its greeting. It 
had assumed a personality in which she had no part. The personages 
had come to people it—it suffocated her, and she walked mechanically 
over to the window and stood there, looking out on the dreary aspect 
of bare trees, the whirl of withered leaves along the garden paths, and 
the few last roses, more wintry and melancholy in their desolation than 
the spectre leaves that had already passed through death. 

She said hesitatingly, “Since Mr. Tempest has telegraphed, I sup- 
pose it will be best for me to wait a little.” 

But Mrs. Henly interrupted her. “Wait? Why, Mr. Basil 
wouldn’t hear of you not waiting, Miss! He’d think I had not made 
you comfortable. What can I get you?” She lingered. 

Perhaps Miss Carew understood something of the woman’s interest 
in herself—her natural curiosity, perhaps Lady Ormond in her frame, 
the boldness of her sway at Craven, made the American say, lifting 
to the placid English face her clear dark eyes: 

“T’m here for the first time in England. I came from my country 
expressly to write a study of Mr. Tempest for America.” . 

The old housekeeper smiled. “A study of Mr. Basil!” she echoed. 
“Why, my dear, I had him at ten years old for my own, as I might _ 
say, and I couldn’t study him! It’s like learnin’ a new language every 
day. He’s never the same.” 

“It’s his charm.” 

“Oh, I daresay!” Mrs. Henly was doubtful, there being moeds 
she had right to remember as not possessing that characteristic. “ But. 
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he'll not tell you anything, Miss. He won’t be written. I’ve seen 
them who would study him as you call it—come and go, chiefly. No 
one ever stayed as you have.” She paused. “You're a writer too, 
then ?” 

Miss Carew smiled. “I am afraid so.” 

“Oh dear!” exclaimed the housekeeper reprovingly at the lack of 
professional enthusiasm. “Mr. Basil loves his writin’! He was no 
more than six years old when I remember him coming to my room 
with a little stick of wood. I was under-housekeeper then and quite 
a young woman. ‘Henly,’ he said, ‘sharpen this into a pencil and 
Ill write you a birthday story.’ And time and again I can see him 
in the big chair by the fire in the housekeeper’s room with the maids 
and me around him, ‘ makin’ stories,’ his eyes big as saucers, his cheeks 
like roses.” 

Mrs. Henly had not reminisced about Lady Ormond and she was | 
not conscious of reminiscing now. “ Lady Tempest died at his birth, 
and for all the bringing up he’s had—poor dear. One night, Miss, I 
was in this very room (it was his mother’s morning-room, and when 
the family were away I used to come in and dust the things myself), 
and a fly had driven up without my hearing it, for it was winter time 
and snow on the ground; and this door’—she pointed to it— was 
pushed in and Parsons (the old, white-headed butler you may have 
remarked, Miss) came with a little lad by the hand. I’d not seen Mr. 
Basil for nearly five years. He stood there in his little great-coat and 
fur cap and says out clear as a bell: ‘Henny, father sent me back to 
‘Craven. There’s a letter for you in my pocket somewheres.’ He was 
not much over ten years old. 

“ Just take this yellow stuff off the wall,” commanded Mrs. Henly 
with imagination, “and put on a blue paper and curtains to the 
window to match, and give me back my plain furnishings, and you 
have the dear old room, Miss, as he stood in it. I have thought some- 
times he always connected his lonely coming with it and was glad to 
change it. I says to him, ‘They haven’t ever sent you alone, Mr. 
Basil? I couldn’t believe my eyes—all the way from Paris like a lost 
foundling,” she paradoxed. 

“* Why not?’ he answered me as old—as old. ‘If I’m to live alone, 
T expect I can travel alone as well.’ 

“Sir Geoffrey had married a Frenchwoman and she took a dislike 
to the child.” 

“ You call him Mr. Tempest,” the guest said. 

“There’s Sir Cyril, his brother—he’s nine years older. How I’ve 
gone on!” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Miss Carew, “not too much if you can talk to 
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me—I’m more than touched by it; you’ve been a mother to him—or 
near it.” 

“ All he had, poor lamb, from then till he went to Oxford, and 
then he made his friends. We had masters here for him. Sir Geoffrey 
wrote me month by month how to do for him and I had but to follow. 
If you could get him to talk of it all—there’s a study! I sometimes 
wonder! His thoughts and feelings must have been strange enough 
some of those days.” In Miss Carew’s sympathetic silence she went 
on: “I’ve been glad he wasn’t my own if you will believe me, many 
times, for such as he was to me he has made my heart ache, and I 
suppose flesh and blood can ache deeper still for its own.” 

It was a singular ending. Miss Carew felt it so. Was he ungrate- 
ful—or base? 

“T get quite atl here,” Mrs. Henly oe “T never talk— 
1 live in the p 

“It is you who should write the study, Mrs. Henly,” said her listener. 
“There’s no one so well fitted. Alfred de Musset’s nurse wrote her 
souvenirs of her master.” 

“Oh, me!” exclaimed the old woman, “I can’t write a letter any 
more and I’ve forgotten how to talk. I'd like to see it written in 
another way, Miss—in his children and on his wife’s face. There!” 
she exclaimed, “it’s the motor car—it puffs like a porpoise, doesn’t 
it?” and she hurried out to meet Mr. Tempest. 

When Tempest came in the guest started—he had so grown! Her 
eyes were full of the little image Mrs. Henly had conjured up for her. 

Tempest, utterly fagged, in travelling-dress, his hat and gloves in 
his hand, came forward with eagerness; his face lighted as he put 
out his hand. 

“ How enormously kind—how friendly of you—to wait. I stopped 
at the Ramsdills’ in real dread for fear you had gone off somewhere, 
do you know? And to find you here waiting for me.” 

He did not remove his eyes from her, the intensity of his look, his 
taking in, as it were, of every line of her face, his possessive absorption 
of her, made her redden painfully, and her commonplace words of 
greeting stopped on her lips. 

There seemed between them already an intimacy which had in her 
mind no excuse for being. She had a feeling of knowing him abso- 
lutely as she stood for the short space of a moment under his eager 
eyes. Furnished already with the little story of his boyhood, she had 
un advantage over him. Women understand men far better than men 
understand them, and she saw that no matter what he had gone to 
London to do, he had been restless, and that he was glad to be back 
and to find her there. He went over to the window and, unfastening 
it, stepped out and called back to her to follow him. 
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“There are just three roses here—I want you to gather them.” 
He held back the stems that she might pluck close down and not hurt 
her hands with the thorns. Miss Carew picked three tea-roses in full 
bloom and came back to the morning-room with them in her hand. 

“Tf I tell you I am not in a working-mood, you will desert me?” 
he asked. 

“T came,” she said quietly, “to read what I wrote out yesterday.” 
She did not finish “otherwise I have no reason to remain,” but he felt 
it on her tongue and hurried: - 

“You shall read—I mean if you will be so kind. The fire here 
is too good to leave. Ill fetch the manuscript and we'll have tea 
here.” 

“No tea, thanks—for me.” 

“Why not?” 

He was at the door. 

“T’m not hungry—I’d rather not.” 

“But I’d rather,” he said, laughing ; “you forget my long fast 
and ride.” 

Another intimate little meal here alone with Mr. Tempest she 
felt she must not, and did not wish to, enjoy—but she had no choice. 
He returned in a few moments with his sheets of manuscript, and tea 
followed. 

Miss Carew made it this time and served it from the most lovely 
china her hands had ever touched: egg-shell cups with golden N’s 
upon them. Tempest on the divan near watched her with the intent- 
ness that was growing bearable because she determined that it must be 
habit and not personal to herself. 

“You like the china?” he asked. “It goes with the room. What 
do you think of it? The room, I mean.” 

“Tt seems to me,” she said bravely, “that it is not Craven, since 
you ask me. It is foreign, as though it were a mood, a passing fancy; 
of course, it is perfection of its kind, and a perfect kind for certain 
parts of Paris, but here, charming as it is, I am not at home in it.” 

Tempest ate his toast and drank his tea without remark, and she 
ventured to ask,— 

“Do you, yourself, like it?” 

“T like it,” he said slowly, “for what it has made me forget.” 
He believed his words to be enigmatical to her, and she, guilty at 
what she thought she knew and could read into them, took up the 
manuscript from the sofa at his side and without preamble began to 
read. At first her delivery was timid, with short breaks and a voice 
that came scarcely farther than her lips. But as the beauty of the 
work grew upon her it carried her out of herself. 
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Tempest listened, a shielding hand over his eyes. He remained 
as he was, without comment, until the silence grew painful. Her 
eyes, when he at length looked at her, were on the photograph of Lady 
Ormond, and he put his hand back, took the photograph, and held it 
out to her. 

“Lady Ormond—you find her, of course, lovely?” 

“Very lovely.” 

“No,” he contradicted, “you do wr mean what you say. You 
find the face too vain to be lovely—too cold to charm; you think it a 
shallow perfectness, for perfect it is. The old complaint, i] y manque 
Vame ?” 

His assertion was a question, although he evidently gave his own 
point of view, and she was obliged to reply, ” say something in 
response. 

“T don’t know Lady Ormond.” 

“ Nevertheless, you think all this? Answer me, please.” 

“Then yes,” she said rather defiantly, “since you read another 
woman’s character for me and analyze for me my unformed thoughts.” 

- Tempest smiled bitterly and unfastened the velvet at the picture’s 
back and took the pasteboard out. “Since you feel so about her, isn’t 
it unfair to keep her in evidence?” THe leaned over and laid the pho- 
tograph on the fire. The flames grew sombre under it and then 
glowed through it, the edges blackened and curled. 

Yempest’s action, unreserved as it was in the presence of a stranger, 
did -ot cause Miss Carew embarrassment. She was conscious of being 
an unregarded witness—he almost too utterly ignored her. She rep- 
resented, so she believed, nothing personal, more unremarked than the — 
objects of the room, which were, no doubt, directly connected with their 
chooser. When the picture had altered to a mass of blackened tissue 
film Tempest attentively came back to the picture that was as yet 
undestroyed—Miss Carew in the empire chair, her dark head against 
the yellow brocade, the firelight on her cheek and on her hands holding 
the manuscript. He held out his hand authoritatively. 

“ Now—the manuscript. 

She was about to give it him when she caught herself, 

“To do what with ?” 

“To destroy.” — 

Miss Carew held it tightly. A slight red flushed her cheek and 
anger stirred in her against the burned goddess. Was she such a fetich 
that this sacrifice must follow? 

With tenacious jealousy she clung to the paper she held. 

“You can’t mean to burn this?” ’ 

“Yes—lay it on the flames, please.” 
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“No,” she said quietly and as determinedly. 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because it is too beautiful. I have read it badly, but it is teo 
beautiful to destroy.” 

Grave and charming, she leaned forward in her empire chair. He 
seemed amused—or, more correctly, delighted. His brows unknit, 
though he still held his — out. 

“ Come, give it to me.” 

She smiled and shook her head. 

‘Tempest leaned forward. “I shall have to tite it by force.” 

She paled a little as he put his hands over hers that held the manu- 
script; with force gentle as it was strong he took both her hands for 
a moment, lifted them to him, half way to his lips, then let them fall 
and said petulantly: 

“Why didn’t you say you liked it, then, before? You are my 
public, my audience, and you read without comment.” She did not 
answer. “I will spare you needless words of praise,” he smiled, “ but 
you have plead for it—will you sponsor it?” 

She had risen, and as if to put the manuscript out of harm’s way 
laid it on the mantel where were her gloves and the roses together. 
“You have not answered me. Will you sponsor this new novel ?” 

“T think I don’t understand you.” 

Tempest threw his head back; under his mustache she thought ‘ne 
bit his lip. He made a slight gesture of his hand as if he threw sway 
something he held. ad 

“No,” he said, “ of course you do not.” 

The Napoleonic'‘lamp, three straight bronze candlesticks under 
the vivid green shade, had been lighted, and the light fell on the girl’s 
hands as she drew on-her gloves. Tempest started with sudden eager- 
ness as if to speak. Indeed, she waited in a state close to agitation. 
Then he caught himself up as a man who turns of a sudden in a road- 
way whither he has been walking at a good swing. Tempest mentally 
turned on his heel. 

“TI mean,” he said quietly, “that I have not written, as I told you, 
in six months. That, thanks to some lucky star, I am en veine once 
more. How long this will last I don’t know. I may wake up to find 
myself an idiot to-morrow. To-night, at least, I could write on until 
daylight. If there is any merit at all in these papers you have written 
out for me, let it speak as strongly as it can.” 

He stopped, looked at her, saw her interest, and went on: “I mean 
to say there will be no more unless this mood continues without inter- 
ruption.” 

Still she waited, her face bent a little, her eyes on the roses in her 
hands, 
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“That unless I can continue as I have begun, dictate to you, as 
the inspiration comes, I shall certainly fling the manuscript in the fire.” 

Miss Carew heard with gratitude the rolling up of the motor car— 
short as the distance was it had been ordered to take her home. She 
stood bewildered. His nearness to her, his eyes upon her, overpowered 
her. She longed to escape, and with no apparent regard to what he 
so selfishly demanded she took a hurried leave of him. 


Tempest, after Miss Carew had gone, walked to and fro in the — 
yellow room: reflecting on her, his eyes still full of the feast of her 
he allowed himself so freely to make and which she with charming 
unconsciousness permitted. She was unconscious; there was no doubt 
of that, otherwise she would not be able to meet his regard with the 
fine, clear look that made him liken her eyes to wells of light. At the 
simile he put his hands over his own that burned and stung. 

“If I could only steep them in those cool depths, bathe them there, 
kindle their torch, as my mind’s torch has been relit. Henly,” he 
ordered, when the housekeeper appeared in answer to the bell he had 
rung, “I wish to dine here.” 

“Yes, Mr. Basil”—as she would have said it had he expressed the 
intention of dining on the Trafalgar Monument. 

“And serve me yourself, will you? Put a few things on a tray, 
you know, and clear off a little table. Don’t let a servant come 
near me.” 

“No, Mr. Basil.” She looked furtively about the gay box of a 
room as if, in spite of her eyes, which had seen Miss Carew drive | 
away, she fancied her encornered somewhere; there was a sense of 
intimacy and coseyness in the little room where the fire had slowly 
devoured every ugly black ash of the discarded picture. The pungent 
odors of the roses, drawn out by the warmth, still hung on the air. 
“This sweet-box,” as Mrs. Henly dubbed it, seemed suddenly to have 
become very sweet indeed ! 

“You're fagged out with the long trip, sir. It’s too much for a 
day, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s enough and to spare. I shall rest here. I want never to 
see London again.” He had said this before and it did not dismay her. 

She noiselessly and quickly cleared off a little stand and put it before 
the divan where Tempest had thrown himself. 

“You'll like early supper, sir?” 

“Yes, when you choose.” 

“Wouldn’t you go and have your bath and get freshed up, Mr. 
Basil? I’ve laid out your things.” In the good creature’s eyes that 
rested on Tempest, with the respect and decorum demanded, any 
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woman would have seen the mute caress that could never be expressed, 
as she passed back of him, close to him—one could fancy she laid her 
hand on his hair. 

When, an hour later, Tempest returned to the asylum he had 
chosen in which to follow out a train of thought whose spell he did not 
wish broken a brightened blaze, a bunch of pale violets in a vase 
beside a tempting little meal already spread met his eye—just the 
repast to please his fastidious palate and stimulate without the full, 
heavy sense of having as usual dined: a cold pheasant, a well-made 
salad, cooled champagne; then Henly with an ice, and later his 
coffee. She had with true unbending, as if to cater to his sight, even 
put on a little apron with bows at the pockets. 

“Henly in an apron! What things I make you do!” 

“Not half enough. I never see you these days, Mr. Basil.” 

He said gloomily, “No, and you are better not to.” 

He lit a cigar from the box that she fetched, and she went away 
with the coffee-tray and left him to dream—to muse—to take after a 
little while from his pocket a packet he had brought downstairs with 
him—to unfold it—consider it with a certain tender scepticism. In 
the packet of letters were several photographs—Lady Ormond in 
riding-dress, Lady Ormond in fancy dress. After looking once at 
each he put them in the fire with the pile of letters which he did not 
untie. Then he sat heaped in a corner of the sofa and brooded— 
brooded—watching the fire eat and consume, protestations whose fee- 
bleness his great need had found sweet because forbidden—all the 
long link of association with dishonor for three years. He had never 
idealized her—a sparkling wit, a good humor, and grace had acted as 
a gentle counterirritant to his moods. She had never been indispensa- 
ble, and when her refusal came he had been glad. Why? only because 
a new interest had, like a fine ray from an unexpected beacon, cut 
across the lonely, rugged promontory, and his ship was sailing along 
its path. 

“ Otherwise, God knows how desolate it would have left me,” he 
said aloud, and with the word smiled a little and shivered. “ Not 
that I am not desolate as it is, but my new folly has smoothed the way 
for the exit of the old. That’s about all.” He sat brooding—brooding 
—until Henly, venturing, came softly in to ask if he wanted anything 
more. 

“ Henly 

“Yes, Mr. Tempest.” 

“*Mr. Tempest!’” he mocked. “If I fetched you a stick to-day, 
could you sharpen it into a pencil for me, do you think?” 

She smiled tenderly. “Ah, no better than in those days, I’m 
afraid, Mr. Basil.” 
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“Never mind. But if you knew how I’ve longed and needed those 
pencils! Made for me by another—put in my hand—and even then 
the hand guided!” 

“You've not been writin-—” 

Whenever Henly omitted the name of her master he might mentally 
have supplied “ my deat” to take its formal place and not been wrong. 

“Writing! I haven’t written for an eternity.” 

“It will come, sir.” 

“ Ah! There’s no comfort in that. Spring will come,—at least 
there’s a precedent in its favor,—but, meanwhile, so will winter! 
What’s to be done for the one who makes the pencils out of nothing 
for me? Guides the hand and does more—what’s to be done?” 

Mrs. Henly, who never allowed herself to be nonplussed by her 
lord’s singular queries, said warmly,— 

“ Why, something very good indeed.” 

“To someone who brings the spring out of season.” 

“Tf that could be, Mr. Basil,” she demurred. ; 

“You are right,” he accepted and sighed. “I can’t, of course, , 
but the wonder is there just the same.” 


V. 

At the end of the week Mrs. Ramsdill’s became a cherished asylum, 
into which towards every evening Lucy Carew crept to dream, to re- 
live the strange enchantment that was filling her days. Her room, 
under the eaves of a cottage whose date was older than the history of 
her own country, charmed her with its latticed windows and straight 
curtains of red-checked print; the homely pieces of furniture; the 
square rag of carpet in the exact centre of the bare floor; the mirror 
in its old, quaint frame reflecting a patch of sky, a bit of meadow, and 
reflecting as well the vase of hot-house flowers that invariably stood 
on the low bureau. Old-world and foreign to her Western eyes, her 
surroundings grew to possess the attraction of those things which are 
near enough to fall under the shadow of a great interest. 

She went daily to Craven. There had never been a word since the 
night she left Tempest in the empire-room regarding her appearance 
or his expecting her. She went; whether or not she knew it to be 
unconventional; whether or not she feared the criticism of Mrs. 
Ramsdill and Tempest’s servants and was above it; whether or not 
she knew she had a sacred duty to fulfil to art, to posterity, in enabling 
the master to work; (for work he did without even the tribute of a 
personal word for hours!) whether there-was another reason for her 
going—the strongest, most cogent of reasons, against which no woman 
can reason without being aided by man’s indifference !—at all events, 
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to Craven Lucy Carew went faithfully, daily walking the half mile 
between Ramsdill’s cottage and the Castle. 

_ his year there was no November dreariness to chill her spirit or 
aid her to consider soberly what folly she was guilty of, what danger 
she ran. Someone drew upon the calendar of brilliant days with reck- 
less extravagance. If it were Tempest, he saw that his scribe ap- 
proached Craven in a shower of sunshine. 

Her walk lay by way of a field and meadow path for a quarter of 
a mile; a passage through a hedge by means of a little old stile, when 
she gained, with an abruptness that always seemed a sort of imperti- 
nence, the front of the Castle. 

Every morning Craven met her appreciative, beauty-loving eyes 
with fresh insistence. The perfect congruity of its ensemble; the 
correct ancient lines of Tudor architecture; the space and dignity; 
the harmony of dim, faded stone; the bigness of the mass, whose im- 
portance was visible the country round from hill to hill. Close to the 
house, like a shadow, was the blur .of a pine-growth, the red of beeches 
in the near encroaching density of the Park, where she had once been 
with Tempest. 

Park and wood—the elm avenue by which she came; the lie of 
the valleys, their edges softened and moulded by hedged-farms and 
full-limbed oaks; the haze of atmosphere pink and gold in color; the 
slow-rising smoke from little, nestling cottages and from the leaf 
fires on the green, all held by an eternal silence and peace that the old 
countries alone know, soothed her mind and spirit anew at each long 
look she gave. Everything on which her eyes rested suggested age and 
tradition—there was nothing new in the landscape from farm and 
field, hedge, grove, and noble trees, to the Castle door. It spoke to her, 
all of it, with one voice. England met her here in a friendly way—in, 
one might say, a motherly way, making an appeal to some latent heri- 
tage in her blood possibly—certainly finding response in Lucy Carew. 

These impressions and delights were, of course, above all, the enve- 
lope, the subtle, delicious surrounding to the reality of the man who 
was absorbing her. She at times rebelled at the mastery of the force 
that drew her so irresistibly and wondered if some voice out of the new 
world would not speak out, recall her. But alas for Lucy Carew! there 
was no such voice to call. 

She arrived at ten to write in Mr. Tempest’s study until a little 
after twelve. Then, with no invitation from him to remain to luncheon, 
and a sincere gratitude on her part that there was no question of it, she 
departed by the way she had come, reaching Ramsdill’s for a meal of 
Spartan simplicity; as if by consent to an unspoken wish of hers, no 
bon-mots were sent to her there any more. 
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He gave her no evidence of the pleasure he took in her presence, a8 
with faithful accuracy and unfailing patience she bent over the pages 
that grew like snow-piles at her side. 

But had there been another observer he might —_ thought as she 
bent unconsciously over her pages that his eyes studied her—her lovely 
head there under the dark mass of her hair a sort of firelight seemed 
to burn the edges with bronze and redden her slender hand as it 
travelled over the pages; her leaning form; the pure outline of her 
grave, interested face—indeed, the observer might think that Tempest 
_ inspired himself from this youth and loveliness. When she lifted, as 

now and again she did in query, her eyes to him, he drank from them 
as from wells. 

At Mrs. Ramsdill’s during the long afternoon hours she tried to 
set her mind in order, to ask herself what she was doing, and towards 
what end she went. There was no one in the world to whom she was 
responsible; unfortunately free, her life was her own. But this was no 
reason why she should create for herself especial unhappiness or danger ! 
Her idea of writing a sketch of Mr. Tempest appeared the acme of 
folly! She would sink down on her bed in a state of nervous excite- 
ment, overstrained by the morning’s effort and bewildered at her indif- 
ference to everything that was not Craven. But the character of her 
reflections left her no time to dwell on the practical face of the case or 
to tremble for an uncertain future. Tempest, live and absorbing, filled 
her thoughts. She had no need to control her attitude in her attic room 
and would throw herself on her bed, her dark head hidden in her arms, 
and thus relive the day until her feelings terrified her, and close to 
unhappiness she would rise, wander up and down, look out of the low 
window in the eaves to search the road to Craven. How long it seemed ; 
and how it stretched away into her life as she looked, leading to an end 
she could not divine. _ 

She usually ended by vigorously composing her mind and forcing 
herself to see that the folly of her interest was no indication for ulti- 
mate happiness. Her heart contracted at the reasonable thought that 
she was probably not at all in the mind of Mr. Tempest except as an 
unknown American, a woman of different taste and race—nothing 
more than an agreeable machine, an impersonal aid that ministered 
to some caprice of his, and which he had not hesitated to employ. 
This frank view hurt and harmed her, and before it could cure her 
—had it been able to do so—its falseness shook her control anew. 
She had at first known him for a frowning, threatening, discour- 
teous gentleman. He now gave himself pains to charm her, or, 
rather, let himself charm her as he could, and certainly he bewitched 
and frightened her. To her live imagination he seemed to call her 
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across the miles that lay between them. As she took her leave of him his 
look claimed that she should return, and although he never said any- 
thing to bring her, even was forbidding in his good-byes, Lucy Carew 
fancied she could at night hear him calling her across the dark. And 
it gave her troubled dreams. 

Tempest each day after Miss Carew left, lunched in lonely splendor, 
smoked and meditated, rode or walked as if he had a goal to make 
before nightfall. He turned from the Ford and chose the most out-of- 
the-way routes, for fear he might come upon Lucy Carew in some one 
of her lonely wanderings! She took them, he knew, but she could not 
have followed his Mad Anthony tramps. 

One day before she began to write he said: 

“T want you to lunch here to-day and go over to Penthuen with 
me. I can’t write any more until I’ve been to the Castle. It’s an 
esthetic tonic I take every now and then, and I know this weather— 
it’s changing; this is the last fine day we'll have for ages. Let’s 
squander it together. Why do you hesitate?” he asked sharply. “I 
want you to go.” 

The day was clear and mild; along the hedges the holly reddened 
and the warm dampness of the air bespoke rain. The windows of the 
brougham motor were open, and the golden air swam in upon them 
soft and sweet. 

Miss Carew’s dress was red, her coat tight-fitting buttoned up to 
her chin, and a toque of cloth from under whose furry edges the bright 
line of her hair ran like copper. She glowed in her corner of the car. 
The day’s brilliance seemed held in her as in a fulcrum. 

Penthuen stands in a park of oaks through whose bare branches the 
gray and red of the towers burned and shone. 

“It’s Elizabethan,” Tempest said. They passed through the gates 
into a broad court between two porters’ lodges and rolled slowly along 
the avenue. 

“Tt’s not so beautiful as Craven.” 

“ Ah!” Tempest looked delighted. “Do you really think that? I 
wouldn’t have you feel otherwise, but I’m afraid you’re only kind. 
Penthuen is more historic. On dit that Elizabeth had it built for an 
obscure favorite of hers. She made merry here as ever she made; poor, 
vacillating woman, she was one of love’s cowards. There’s no one 
here to-day.” 

He held out his hand to help her from the car. “We have Pen- 
- thuen to ourselves and with the Past.” 

The Castle was a museum, its treasures famous in two continents. 

At the door they dispensed with the old servant who acted as guide 
and who knew Mr. Tempest to have the privilege of the house. 
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Miss Carew passed through the Castle by his side, from room to 
room, an enchanted pilgrim down the avenues of history, from picture 
tv picture, from knight templar to the Spanish Armada. Every now 
and then 'l'empest would turn from the object he was discussing to 
look at her, but after the first time, when she caught his eyes in all 
their brilliance and passion, she did not meet them again. At the end 
of the great gallery where the stained windows let in floods of yellow 
and crimson light he opened the doors and led her out on to a balcony 
running the round of the Towers. 

“ Let me show you ————shire as nowhere else you will be able to 

see it.” She leant with him over the railing and silently enjoyed, and 
at length he said to her in a tone whose vibrant feeling made her shake 
as if he had struck the stone on which she leaned and it had trembled: 

“Why do you keep your eyes from me?” 

His question and tone were so unexpected that she could not for 
the soul of her speak—nor move. She leaned as she was, her face from 
him. After a second, in which she could hear her heart beat, he said 
quietly: “ You are right to do so. Never look at me—or my like— 
again.” 

There was such depth of melancholy and despair in his voice that 
she involuntarily lifted her head—to see that he had started sharply and 
was looking through the open door behind him into the picture hall; 
then he gave an exclamation and she saw him flush and start; he turned 
and took her by the arm, thrusting her a little around the balcony’s 
curve out of sight of the window. 

“ Stand there,” he commanded; “don’t move till I come for you.” 
He had averted his face from her, and bowed and lifted hie hat and 
stepped half way out of the balcony back into the room. 

“ Basil! What a fortunate encounter.” : 

“ How do you do?” Tempest said coolly. “Where are the rest of 
your party ?” 

“The rest of my party is one Frenchman !—we have driven over 
from Galeswater, where we are at a dismal house party. I have left 
the Viscount at the porter’s lodge, for when I heard that Mr. Tempest 
was doing the Castle I decided I would rather see you than the treasure 
with my gentleman. So I told him that, par grand malheur, the Castle 
was refused to-day—that Lady Penthuen was ill, and I should run in 
and try to see her.” 

“ How well you lie.” y 

“T have often lied well for you,” she said gravely. “Let me come 
out and see the sunset,” and she pushed past him. Tempest made no 
effort to retain her. Lady Ormond leaned as Miss Carew had done on 
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the balcony rail, but she looked at Tempest fearlessly and not at the 
sunset. 

“ Basil, I have scarcely eaten or slept since I saw you.” 

“You are foolish,” he said coldly, “but perhaps you are in love.” 

“Oh, you will say what you please! and I can’t blame you. But 
you are cruel. How well you look, how handsome, and how austere.” 

She put: her hand on his arm. “J don’t believe one word of what 
you wrote to me.” 

“ Hush,” he said furiously. “I forbid you to speak of it.” 

Lady Ormond said gently, “Forgive me—only don’t blame me too 
hardly. 3) 

“T don’t blame you.” 

Leaning as she did towards him, her hands on his arm, she failed 


to draw from his face animation or interest—nothing save cold regard, 
impatient and annoyed. 
“ You are not glad to see me?” 


“No, Lady Ormond.” 
“ Ah,” she cried sharply, “ you are never polite. Why do I tempt 


your rudeness! It was a trap you set for me, Tempest, you tried me— 
I believe it now.” 

“Lady Ormond,” he said, “you must go to your guest. He will 
be impatient.” 

Her eyes filled with angry tears. 

“ Come,” he said more kindly, “scenes are unlike you. What does 
all this avail ?” | 

“Nothing,” she said, “if you have ceased to care for me. You 
don’t believe in me, Basil?” 

He shrugged. “ There is no question of belief or disbelief. I had 
your answer—it was a natural one. I would not have had you make 
any other.” 

“Not if you loved me?” 

“Tf I loved you, I would pray Heaven for you to do as you did.” 

“T understand,” she said, narrowly reading him. “ There is another 
woman. I was a fool not to see it before.” He smiled, and it angered 
her beyond her control. “I see it all—all,” she reiterated in a voice 
strained between tears and anger. “ You put before me an alternative 
no woman could accept—you wished to be free of me. Basil, you have 
played a wretched game.” 

He bowed. “You will think what you like. The principal thing 
is, you are free.” 

He had led her from the fatal balcony into the long hall, where 
he breathed more easily, now they were out of hearing. He could be 
temperate now. 
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“Letty,” he said, “why do you do yourself such injustice? You 
make yourself a termagant. You're really only a nice woman, you 
know.” 

She said nothing. She had lost him and must accept it, but it 
angered her beyond her grief. She looked at him fixedly. “ What is 
her name?” 

He hesitated, and then, the idea pleasing him, ee smiled and said: 

“Tt is what a man in my need would choose it should be—a Latin 
name. You can follow it out for yourselfi—it means ‘ light.’ ” 

She studied him. “If what you told me is true——” but his ex- 
pression stopped the words on her lips. She bade him good-by without 
giving him her hand and hastily left the gallery. 

Tempest did not retrace his steps quickly, but went back as slowly 
as he could, at loss what to say or do— irritated, discomfited, and some- 
what amused. As he stepped out on the balcony and made the turn, 
expecting to see the flash of the red dress and to encounter with his 
own Miss Carew’s embarrassment, he started—she was gone! 

Tempest actually looked over the parapet before he saw that there 
was an open window leading to another apartment, and he went hastily 
into a library which he found that he knew of old. In a high-backed 
chair in the deep ensconse of a window Miss Carew sat reading. The 
full glory of the sunset wrapped her. Her face was perfectly color- 
less, but this he did not see, for the light reddened it. Her hands 
were trembling, but this he did not see, for they were beneath the book 
she held. She appeared to sit there in peace and to lift to him a 
serene, untroubled face. He could have fallen at her feet. 


VI. 


TEMPEST tortured himself with wondering whether or not Miss 
Carew had heard and how much: if she had heard, would it affect her, 
‘ and why? That it would not be indifferent to her he was too versed in 
women not to mark, and he read with delight all that this clear-eyed 

girl revealed. 
“Tf I could have a right to her, would I be so quick to understand 
her? Probably not! It is simply because she is safe from me that I 
am tortured by a sight of bliss I can never claim. If things had been 
so that we might have married I daresay I should have eaten my heart 
out with doubt regarding her state of mind!” 

During the drive from Penthuen to Craven over miles swiftly and 
easily covered by the heavy-rolling motor Tempest had not been able 
’ very satisfactorily to study his companion. Excitement may have 
blurred his vision; he several times impatiently passed his hand across 
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his eyes, straining to see what change had come to her face. Once 
he muttered something under his breath which she could not hear—it 
sounded like an imprecation. 

With all his power of making himself delightful he filled the short 
hour so perfectly as to leave Miss Carew no time in which to think and 
puzzle and to withdraw from him. He made her conscious of herself 
and of him, and crowded out every possible other person from her 
mind. 

On leaving her at Ramsdill’s he said nothing whatsoever about 
seeing her the following day, and before it dawned he had regretted it. 
- During the early hours he was up at dawn pacing his bedroom: 
later tramping his study, his face towards the window through which 
he could catch the first glimpse of Miss Carew when she should appear, 
he searched the avenue with the eagerness of one who waits for a 
herald. 

Over and over again he murmured: “Well, she has gone! She 
should have gone long ago. I am quite mad—and have I dared to 
dream? Letty did a good turn to the child——” 

He gathered together the manuscript she had copied in a pile, on 
the top a sonnet he had written during the last few days. It was half 
after ten, a good thirty minutes beyond her hour. 

“T’ll give her another hour to wonder in—to be jealous in—and 
to make up her mind to be late in—then if she fails me, I will scatter 
these sheets to the wind. He steadfastly watched the unloveliness of 
the changed November atmosphere. 

He had been right in his prediction—the phenomenal beauty of the 
autumn was gone, and England had settled down into the early winter 
gloom. In another five minutes Tempest saw her coming up the alley 
to the terrace steps. 

She found him standing by what he called a sacrificial pile of all 
their work, one hand on it, one stretched out to her, and a radiant 
welcome on his face: 

“T should have waited just one hour more,” he said, “and then 
have destroyed this stuff, Miss Carew.” 

Between them there was already the embarrassment of intense per- 
sonal feeling undeclared. His delight at her return was too much 
for her composure. She turned away with the excuse of taking off her 
coat and gloves, and to-day—she laid aside her hat—for the first time 
he saw her hair free of covering; it gave him the pleasure of thinking 
her at home in his room. 

When he said brusquely, “I don’t want to write to-day, Miss 
Carew,” she flushed painfully. 
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“No? You did not perhaps expect me?” 

“TI never dare to expect you—I have never dared. If hope is ex- 
pectation, then I did so. I can’t say I didn’t look. I was at the 
window, you saw me?” 

Yes.” 

“Why do you gather up your gloves again?” 

“Tf you don’t care to work?” 

“Oh !”’—his impatience was boyish. “ What a school-mistress! I 
have ‘ worked’ as you call it, made you work for weeks, a methodical 
honest labor quite unusual even to me, and yet I have produced pas mal 
de choses. Can’t I have one holiday ?” 

“We had yesterday.” 

“We,” he laughed, delighted. “We,” he emphasized, “ will have 
this morning. Let me rest in the agreeable sense of—talking with 
you—an hour or two.” Other words, whose warmth colored even the 
simple phrase he used, were at his tongue’s end. 

Miss Carew sat down before her table and her materials and folded 
her hands over them. 

“TI have asked you nothing, Miss Carew, during these faithful 
weeks. I mean about yourself. You must have sometimes thought me 
selfish ?” 


“ No.” 
“Tam,” he confessed, “ horribly selfish, but that is not the reason— 


T have not wished to know. You came to me like a dream as it might 
be, like a fairy godmother out of an old tale on one windy night in the 
storm—against my will. How rude I was! But you forgave me!” 
He had drawn near to her. “TI like to think of you so—you seemed 
to have a wand with you, you know; you touched the bewitched fancies 
in my brain and things came to life again.” 

Tempest was under a control whose strength only a man of his 
nearly ungovernable passions knows how to use. | 

“T’ve an idea there are no fairy stories in America—at any rate, 
I don’t connect you with anything three thousand miles away. You 
said something about careers and working for your living-———” 

Here he stopped. Her slender hands, her slender figure, the grace 
and femininity of her, coming in contrast with the harsh facts he 
broached appeared to distress him. “I can’t think of money, or the 
lack of it, in connection with you. I can’t believe you are poor, you 
don’t look it.” 

“Don’t think it, please, Mr. Tempest, nor about it. Let me write 
now, or go.” 

The presence of Lucy Carew to-day was so grateful to him, her 
coming so far more than he had let himself hope, his relief that she 
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had not heard the tirade at Penthuen, that he could not forego the 
pleasure it was to move her, to see her eyes glow, to watch her flutter- 
ing lids, to mark the evidences of an agitation of which he knew the 
cause by reason of his own pulses. But he was determined to say 
nothing to alienate or terrify her, to force a retreat he knew she would 
do well to make—nothing that should spoil relations far too precious 
to him to renounce. 

“T like to think so of you—that you just appeared—got out of a 
pumpkin chariot at my door! You said something about America, 
but——” 

He was struggling with himself. Since he must not say to her 
what he wished, what he longed to say, anything else would be an 
insult. 

She had taken up her pen, and he let her write for a time, dictating 
a few pages for re-copy, then threw them impatiently down. 

“Tf you will let me, I will walk to the Ford with you. We must 
start now, or you will be very late for Mrs. Ramsdill’s.” 

At a little lane well on towards the town where he parted with her 
he said: 

“ As long as you live you will never know what you have done for 
me, and I can’t ever tell you—only won’t you understand, since such is 
the fact—that I can’t endure to think you have hardships to bear?” 
His tone and the strange phrase chilled her. Did he mean this as a 
good-by, a dismissal? She grew cold and pale. 

They were quite by themselves in the little lane, Craven behind 
them and the Ford just at the turn. Tempest took her passive hands 
to him and pressed them against his breast. 

Then, with the gesture she had remarked before, he threw them 
from his and left her standing there, without another word, alone. 

On his return to the house he went straight to Mrs. Henly’s little 
housekeeping room—a cosey, comfortable, homely corner in a wing by 
itself, almost like a cottage set in the Castle’s very midst. 

Every object had a memory for him. No sentimental revolution 
had made an empire room of Mrs. Henly’s archi-English quarters! 
Here she had lived a tranquil existence for over forty years, falling 
heir to the uses and duties of the place when she was a very young 
woman at the first housekeeper’s decease. 

Tempest had associations even with the wall-paper’s blazing roses 
and knots of floating streamers, which his child’s imagination had 
untied and retied to find there were no ends, no real continuations, 
and all the flowers and ribbons fell into confusion in his mind! The 
mantel clock with its quaint Chinese figures, brought to Mrs. Henly 
by a sailor brother, had made the little Tempest dream of ships and 
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those distant ports that possessed the maddening fascination of the 
far-away and the unknown. He had intended joining the nautical 
man’s ship some day, just as he had intended doing at some period 
everything that amused him or stimulated his live fancy. In the big 
armchair with its print-covered back and arms Mrs. Henly had held 
him and soothed his griefs. His own little chair stood by the fireplace 
as it had for more than thirty years. He had been a sailor in it; it 
had been a boat, a chariot, a ship of dreams. To the quaint room with 
its individual odors (Tempest had always thought of wools and wor- 
steds, and fire and fogs and tea!) he had come stormily with his 
miseries of boy-love, which he had confided on Mrs. Henly’s breast; 
here, stormily, later, with the miseries of man’s love, he had not con- 
fided. But never had he gone away without some solace from the 
homely little room. To-day he came in and shut the door. Mrs. Henly 
sat knitting in her big chair. 

“ She’s old,” he thought for the first. “She’s aged very much of 
late, but she’ll stand by me till—the end.” Then aloud: “Sit still, 
Henly; don’t get up,” and Tempest took the corner of the table 
and sat himself down on it, staring at her. 

He was past forty years old, but only she would have known it. 
There was no gray in the thick, dark hair that grew close as thatch 
around his beautiful head. Bodily and mentally he was so vibrant, so 
magnetic, so strong, that youth seemed inherent in him, and he would 
never be old. To her, indeed, he had never grown up. His naturally 
uncontrolled nature made him often like a naughty child, and when 
he was his more lovable self she called him to her heart “ my dear, dear 
boy.” As she said, she had wept tears already so bitter that she would 
not claim a nearer tie if it could have added salt to their brine. Her 
master said shortly,— 

“ Henly, she must go.” 

Mrs. Henly knitted a line in order to collect herself, then put her 
work down on the table and looked at her master over her glasses. 
(“ He speaks of her as if she were the housemaid,” she thought.) 

“T’m heart sorry, Mr. Basil.” 

“Why,” he demanded rudely, “ why ?” 

“She’s a sweet and gentle lady, coming as she does, clinging to 
the door as I might say: here as she is, day in and out, no one could 
or does think harm of her.” 

He exclaimed furiously: 

“Harm! how do you dare, Henly, to mean——” 

“T mean,” said the housekeeper steadily, “that for a young lady 
alone here—with no mother or friend even—even the Ford would talk; 
but she bears it in her face what she is—good and true.” 
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“ Yes,” he interrupted more reasonably, “she does, and good she 
shall remain. That’s why she must go. She must leave Cravenford: 
no good will come to her for staying on.” 

“ But,” interrupted the devoted woman, “to you, Mr. Basil ?” 

Tempest was forced to smile. 

“You would sacrifice anything to that, I think. You have kept 
silent and patient, never considering her so far, or her reputation, 
because you thought it was good for me!” 

“ Oh, sir,” she palliated, “I thought no wrong, sir—for her or you.” 

“Well, well,” he waived, and said significantly, “for me there’s no 
good in the world.” 

The old woman’s hands were clasped over her knitting-work, her 
wedding-ring fine and yellow on her finger—he had seen the ring grow 
thin with the years. His eyes were on it. 

“ But there are good things, sir,” she whispered softly, “a wife and 
children.” 

He laughed, not pleasantly. ‘ 

“You must renounce your fairy-tales. The only ones that are left 
are gruesome—tales with which to frighten children.” 

He frowned and covered his face with his hand: a fine hand, strong 
and slender, nothing effeminate about it, albeit with the oval nails and 
psychic finger-tips of the poet. 

He recovered himself: “'To return to what I came to say—Miss 
Carew must leave Craven.” 

“Yes, Mr. Tempest.” 

“T shall never send her, I shall never show her, let her dream I 
wish it, because,” his eyes flashed at the old, anxious face, “I wish 
nothing less—nothing less—in the world. Do you hear?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Basil.” 

“She must not come to-morrow—nor again.” 

As he threw back his head the shadows on his face appeared to 
creep from his melancholy eyes and brood over all his features. The 
spirits of the night and darkness had banded together to cast their 
baleful wings over him. 

“She must not come again.” 

“No, Mr. Basil.” 

“T cannot bear it.” 

She understood him and sat silent, her tenderness and pity fixed 
on his bowed, brooding figure. As her eyes met his he again covered 
his over with his too frequent gesture and exclaimed: 

“ Fire, coals of live flames heated red hot and on each lid. What 
is this cursed malady that is destroying me? God! to be blind—blind 
—with the love of beauty so knit in me that it is one with my life! 
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To give up all the images of the world, the forms of life, the colors 
that paint the aspect of the universe—to go into this self, this dark, 
gloomy prison of myself with memories none too glad—or brave or 
good, be sure! To live with the ghouls of the mind—the angels of © 
light all banished. Never to write again, never to create, because my 
selfish misery is too great; because 1 am sapped by revolt and not to » 
be reconciled. Why, to-night I can scarcely see you, and there have 
been days when I would have torn my eyes open to see her more plainly ! 
To potter around the earth I have been so vain as to think I trod well, 
to fumble for a chair, to fall instead of walking, to feel my way who 
have broken it through ! 

“You have watched the malady come to me, Henly, as you wiieheed 
it come to my father. You have understood. You have seen me suffer, 
and I knew you wondered at my control when within I have shrieked 
with agony.” He paused, ‘then said significantly, “ But there is ob- 
livion.” 

In his anguish his eyes showed blood-red, as if horribly suffused 
with drops of a supreme Gethsemane. The old woman’s face was sub- 
lime in tenderness ; her tears were flowing freely. 

“And I have dared for a moment to think of happiness!” he 
breathed. “I have dreamed of a love strong enough to go with me into 
that deadly darkness—the inferno. But it’s madness! madness! I have 
proved it. It does not exist, and God knows I will protect myself from 
suffering any more deeply than now I do. But, as I said, there is 
oblivion—look here.” Tempest unfastened his cuff and rolled up his 
sleeves to his inner arm. 

The old housekeeper gave a cry, the tears froze on her lids. She 
sprang to her feet and put her hand on his shoulder. 

Ah—no!?” she cried in a stifled voice: “ No—no, Mr. Basil !” 

“ Hush,” he commanded her sternly. 

And she knew him too well to burst forth into the grief her heart 
contained. Tempest in his tone alone had become the master who, 
although he had given his confidence, admitted no familiarity, however 
dear. The housekeeper trembled as she stood, and Tempest was the 
controlled one. He said presently: 

“ You'll find some means to see Miss Carew and “ tell her whatever 
you like. You will prevent her coming. As for me,”—he shrugged,— 
“T am incapable of any further strength in the matter. I couldn’t be 
expected to turn voluntarily from Heaven to Hades.” He smiled his 
peculiarly sweet, gentle smile and rose to go. 

Mrs. Henly followed him to the door. When he had left her she 
fell upon her knees by the little chair he had used to sit in as a child, 
and wept for him and prayed for him and determined that if there 
were hope on the earth to rescue him, he should be rescued. 
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It did not call for an astute character reader to remark the change 
in Mrs. Ramsdill’s guest. The fine country air of ————shire had 
failed to freshen or keep the original roses in her cheeks. Her walks 

_ to and from the Castle did not stimulate her appetite. She was ex- 
\ tremely altered, and the little woman tempted her with the best of her 
' homely kitchen fare in vain. 

Polly Ramsdill welcomed the unusual visit of Mr. Tempest’s house- 
keeper with great deference and relief and a burning curiosity to speak 
of the guest. 

Mrs. Henly in rigid black silk with a fetching little close bonnet 

| whose purple strings were tied under her chin had chosen to draw a 
veil down over her countenance, whose natural serenity was much dis- 
turbed. The veil was mottled a little, for even on the way from Craven 
she had cried through it. 

“The young lady’s hin—just hin from walkin’.” Polly dusted a 
spotless chair and stood alongside of it hopefully—not: venturing to 
suggest that Mrs. Henly linger, but longing for it. “She’s never 
still, ’m; I do think she walks her flesh off her and her colors as well.” 

“ You think she is poorly, Polly?” 

“Well, ’m,” coughed Mrs. Ramsdill, “there’s some as never does 
well out of their natural hair; if it were a vegetubble, I’d say it were 
witherin’ ; if it were a child, I’d say it were pinin’.” 

Miss Carew would see Mrs. Henly, who went up at once to the room 
in the eaves. 

The American was before the bit of mirror that reflected sky and 
meadow and her own changed face. Like the Lady of Shalot, she had 
seen strange things pass in the little glass. She stood with her hat in 
her hand, for she had just come in. Her hair unconfined, seen for the 
first by Mrs. Henly, wakened her admiration. 

“What lovely hair, Miss, and such a lot of it!” 

Polly was right—the stranger’s color was gone; tired as she had 
been the day of her arrival at Craven, she had looked the picture of 
vigorous health. 

“ Yow’re not looking as well as when you came to England, Miss.” 

Miss Carew was well, it seemed—perfectly ; she thanked Mrs. Henly. 

“But it’s no wonder; you’re feelin’ the long, close writin’ I 
daresay.” 

Mrs. Henly paused, surprised to find that for the first she thought 
of the girl. She was young and vigorous, but what health and vitality, 
what strength of body and mind, and what divine patience were needed 
for the task Mrs. Henly purposed for the slender creature! But she 
did not think twice of it. Love—that was all the strength needed if 
she had it—if not? ah, her poor, blighted boy! 
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She felt instinctive ease with Miss Carew, in whose presence she 
had found herself only a few times before. The nature of the stranger, 
although an unknown quantity, was sympathetic. 

The old lady sat down beside Miss Carew on the little bed. She 
lifted her mottled veil and revealed her disturbed face and tear- 
reddened eyes. She put out her hands before her in an old-fashioned 
gesture of despair, gave a choked sob, and murmured whilst her eyes 
streamed over,— 

“Oh, Miss, what a terribly cruel world it is indeed, what a hodd, 
cruel world!” 

As this, to them both, was far too broad and humanitarian a cause 
for such sudden personal grief, she added, sobbing,— 

“Mr. Tempest—Mr. Basil—is very ill indeed.” 

Miss Carew’s color grew still whiter, and it was a second before she 
echoed,— 

“ What has happened to Mr. Tempest ?” 

“Oh, nothing sudden”—Mrs. Henly got the better of her tears,— 
“nothing sudden, no more than yesterday—or that you would see— 
_ but he’s ill, Miss, and my heart is broken for him.” 

Miss Carew said: “I have seen that he is nervous and excited, but 
thought it was a relief to him to work. I have been wrong, perhaps.” 

“ Oh, no, indeed !” hurried the other. “ Far from it, you have been 
a blessing to him, a good, dear blessing.” Her way of putting it was 
sweet, and in its form soothed the heartache Miss Carew was beginning 
intensely to feel. Mrs. Henly was looking at her in a sort of appeal, 
and continued incoherently : 

“The day I let you in, Miss—I see now that I took it on myself, 
so to say. I sha’n’t forget how you stood there wet and cold like a child 
lost in a storm—you was so eager too, and your eyes was so bright, and 
you says so determinedly, ‘I must see Mr. Tempest.’ Do you re- 
member?” 

How she had ever been that enterprising, prdaibenl, bold invader 
Miss Carew was so far from being able to recall that the story did not 
- sound to her like her own. 

“ And I had just left him a half hour before shut up in that drear- 
some room with his books, which he wouldn’t read, or his papers, which 
he swore he would never touch again. Why, Miss, you made me think 
somehow that night as you came in of the stories I used to tell him 
when he was a boy,—the fairy-tales,—and you gave me the feeling of 
hoddness as if you just dropped in with the rain and was some kind 
of a bewitchment.” Her mingled figures were not unpicturesque and 
the listener did not smile as she thought with a thrill of what Tempest 
had himself said. 
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“ And I determined to send you to him, Miss. I said, ‘Harm him 
it can’t, and anything is better than to see him so;’ sv while you were 
thankin’ me for being so kind to you, Miss, I was thinkin’ only of him, 
I’m afraid—what I shall always be doing to the last.” 

Lucy Carew could not question her. She felt no wish to do so— 
she had a dread of what message the woman had come to bring. She 
was speeding towards some point, and the girl sat patiently before the 
emotion and the love that struggled in the wrinkled old face; but as 
again Mrs. Henly’s appealing eyes met hers she murmured,— 

“Do you regret it, Mrs. Henly—letting me in?” 

“ Regret it, my dear!” exclaimed the other. “Ah, I don’t know! 
If it’s for always, I am heart glad; if it’s to make him grieve and 
suffer more, I shall never, never forgive myself. If there was only 
some heart that could care for him enough, some hand he would love 
that could guide him—but to see him!” She wrung her hands and 
heard Miss Carew say in a voice that sounded hard because of the 
speaker’s control: 

“Don’t, Mrs. mnie tell me any more, please. I would rather. not 
hear.” 

The old woman seid, wiped her eyes, and sighed. 

“ Does Mr. Tempest know you came to me, Mrs. Henly ?” 

“Oh, dear—he bade me come.” 

“ He bade you come.” 

“Yes, Miss.” 

“To do what ?—to tell me what?” 

“T can’t ever tell you, Miss.” 

Miss Carew had taken her companion’s hands—her breast heaved 
with surprise and a sort of terror. 

“You must tell me. Mr. Tempest sent you to me for what?” 

“But you forbade me to speak, Miss Carew!” 

“ Of his illness—yes—but what does he wish me to do?” 

Seeking to evade disloyalty, and, nevertheless, to accomplish her 
desired end, Mrs. Henly repeated,— 

“Tf there were only someone who cared for him who could save 
him.” She whispered the words. She instinctively felt the pride in 
the woman beside her whose clasp on her arm did not lessen. She did 
not venture a further plea on the part of one who should make the 
pleas for himself. 

Miss Carew said very slowly, with effort and in a voice so low that 
Mrs. Henly could hardly hear: 

“Tf there were someone—who would go through the world blind in 
his stead—suffer in his stead—bear all the burdens—near him (if she 
might be so blessed)—and if not, then far away would bear it all the 
same—could such things be—even if he were never to know it?” 
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Mrs. Henly watched her fascinated, a great hope dawning in her 
heart. 

“ Oh,” she said, “I think he cares for the one too much to take her 
with him on his way, and so much that he would try to thrust her from 
him and go on alone to spare her—and him sittsiad her dearly all the 
while.” 

The girl with an impulsive gesture threw her arms around the old 
woman’s neck, hiding her face on the motherly bosom. Perhaps she 
cried softly there tears whose source was not all pain, for her cheeks 
grew warm and red, the strained white look had gone from her face 
when at length she 
. “ How good you are,” she whispered. “What a mother you have 
made.” 

“My poor boy,” sighed Mrs. Henly. She kissed the girl, pressed 
her hand, and found that her late flow of eloquence had deserted her— 
she had nothing more to say. She felt all of a sudden that further 
words would be inappropriate. Once more she dried her eyes, drew 
~ down her veil, and rose to go. 

Miss Carew led her to the door, clinging to her arm. 

“You have not told me yet your message,” she half smiled. “I 
think Mr. Tempest bade you come to send me away ?” 

Mrs. Henly smiled faintly, and instead of answering said impres- 
sively : 

“ He’s all alone, and he doesn’t know what I know, Miss, and——” 

Miss Carew caught her arm, blushed furiously, and commanded,— 

“ Not one word to him, Mrs. Henly.” 

“ Oh, of course not, Miss, how could you think——” 

“ Or I will be gone forever from Craven—to-night—to-morrow.” 

“Don’t go, Miss,” cried the housekeeper in great distress. “I give 
my sacred promise.” 

“T trust you, dear,” said Miss Carew tenderly, “but,” and she ques- 
tioned with her eyes as well as with her words, “are you quite sure, 
Mrs. Henly ?” 

The other’s face saddened at once. “ Sadly sure, dearie.” 

“ Ah, not that: I mean—about his caring so—that he would spare 
her—at any cost?” 

Mrs. Henly took the slender, cold hands between both hers: 

“ Quite sure,” she said. : 


When she was left alone she found herself shut in with a new world. 

So full of bewilderment and confusion of sorrow, and dawning joy of 

- doubt and love and despair, that she pressed her hands to her heart and 

prayed Heaven for strength to carry her through and for wisdom as to 
what course to take. 
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She found herself stifled with the thoughts and doubts that rose. 

It was not enough for her that a woman should come to seek her 
and with her own fond eyes read Tempest, and with the skill of selfish 
love draw from her a confession she never thought to make—even to 
the man she adored. She required more tangible evidence from him, 
and as if to corrode and harm the love that welled up for him, the day 
at Penthuen came forcibly to her mind. With just as much delight as 
she remembered her hours with Tempest, with just so much distaste 
did she recall Lady Ormond. She cried to herself: 

“TI must be sure indeed—very sure; he must want me very much 
indeed.” 

After a sleepless night, she let the following morning go by with 
no word or sign to Craven. When the last of the interminable hours 
had dragged themselves to their end Polly Ramsdill brought her a note 
from Mrs. Henly. 

“You can’t have gone, Miss! You couldn’t go, I am sure. Re- 
member, he is all alone.” 

With her heart on the rack, her stops turned time and again Craven- 
ward, and a spirit, if unworthy, certainly very feminine, pulling her 
back to reason and to patient waiting for some sign to come to her 
from the master of Craven, she let pass three dreadful days. They 
marked her life with suffering. At the third, on its early morning, she 
woke to hear a horse coming up. It was gray dawn, no more, hardly 
light, and her window was clear of shade or blind. Lying as she was, 
she could see in the little mirror the bit of sky, the meadow in the 
mists, and the road. She saw too the rider who came at a mad pace 
and drew rein—Tempest himself, his soft hat pulled well over his face. 
He spoke a second with Mrs. Ramsdill and left a package in her hands 
and, turning, rode off as madly as ever knight could from a belle dame 
sans merci. The mists clouded the glass, and Lucy Carew was weeping 
when Mrs. Ramsdill came with the parcel for her. For a long time she 
held it unopened, not daring to break the envelope. She knew that 
whatever the contents might be, the rest of life would be for her hence- 
forth as they should read. 

Some dozen sheets of manuscript fell into her hands. She bent over 
the difficult handwriting—that of one who has written in his sleep, or 
who rises in the night to transcribe his thoughts in the dark. The 
uncertain aspect of the lines moved her with a great wave of tenderness 
that carried her to him like a sea, and as she followed the wonderful 
words she sat as one held in a spell—marvelling—confused—over- 
whelmed. One after another the famous sonnets to 
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fell under her eyes. It was the conclusion of the old, beautiful theme. 
The series was complete—the suite had reached at last its mature and 
mellow—its perfect—conclusion. 

The verses she beheld were immortal—they were luminous; in spite 
of the trembling transcription, they shone and burned on the pages in 
the girl’s hands. They were all for her—all to her. 

She rose unsteadily with burning cheeks and eyes that glowed 
through the tears. She started as she was towards the door with the 
fluttering papers in her hand, as though she would rush to him; then 
she caught sight of herself in the glass in her nightdress, her dishevelled 
hair. 


She remained musing before the glass, the papers now held to her 
breast. “A hand he could love to guide him,” Mrs. Henly had said— 
guide him! He was her tyrant, her master! But'he would be blind. 
At this thought and all that the verses meant, written half in obscurity 
and yet so illumined—she realized by reason of her love more perfectly 
than the man had been able to do the horror of his destiny. 

The glass reflected her serious and lovely face, and gradually the 
sun, for the only time during that long day, came out from behind the 
fog as the sunrise sent one burst of brightness against the clear glass. 
It startled her—dazzled her—full as her eyes were of visions, and the 
glorious luminence hurt her with its cruel beauty. 

“Oh, light for you—light for you, Basil,” she breathed. “If I 
could make myself into eyes and vision and sight to be transformed 
into you and so be forever lost!” 

Gradually the brief sunlight passed and the melancholy aspect of 
the cloudy day definitely filled the room and the glass ceased to be 
enchanted. 

But the modern Lady of Shalot mused : 

“T saw him ride across it, and it did not ‘ crack from side to side.’ 


How can there be ‘a curse’ upon us?” and she turned away to dress in 


_ the old, plain dress she wore when she first braved the doors of Craven. 


VII. 


Miss Carew habitually came to Craven across the front lawns and 
terraces, but this day she changed her routine. She made the Parks by 
way of the main road as she had done on the stormy night several weeks 
before, when she sought Craven for the first and so boldly demanded 
interview with its master. 

As she followed the avenue in the oli morning she walked through 
mist. It cleared only to let her figure cut the vapor, which directly 
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closed behind her again into one of the fogs in which winter England 
is mysteriously veiled; before her the shapes of trees indistinctly de- 
signed themselves like seaweed in a muggy sea. 

A little more than three-quarters of the way up the drive she heard 
the trot of a horse’s feet, and before she could step aside to permit, as 
she supposed, some groom from Craven to pass her, an equine head and 
body loomed so close that she gave a cry, and the horse was suddenly 
drawn back until he almost reared. 

The hand on the rein was a woman’s, the rider a woman, her tri- 
cornered hat and coat and lips and cheeks all scarlet. She exclaimed, 
half frightened, half annoyed: 

“Heaven! I might have hurt you!” and stared down at the road- 
side encumbrance—and at sight of Miss Carew nodded a sort of good- 
morning; an expression of quick curiosity shot across her handsome, 
mocking face,—“hurt you or been thrown myself. You're not 
startled ?” i aad 

The rider held her horse quiet in the fog, and mercilessly scrutinized 
the young woman, who, dark and slender, of a loveliness no less marked 
than her own, of a grace no less seductive than her Ladyship’s, ap- 
peared to have miraculously unfolded into existence in the elm avenue 
and to have taken form out of fog and mists. She presented a problem 
—suggested manifold possibilities and at least commanded attention. 

Without excuse or preamble,— 

“You're walking up to Craven Castle?” the rider asked her. 

Yes.” 

“You’re nearly there, :however, but perhaps you know the way?” 

“T think I shall find it.” 

The pedestrian’s dress was excessively plain. In her hands she car- 
ried 2, little packet which looked like a note-book. She had doubtless 
a Baedeker up her sleeve. 

“You’re an American ?” 

A slight smile touched the grave features of the younger woman. 

“ How did you know?” 


The other laughed frankly. 
“The same language, so different in transatlantic mouths. ‘I mean 


to say you speak American.’ Craven isn’t open to visitors, like Penthuen 
and the neighboring castles.” 


“ No ?” 
“ It’s shut and barred, I might say. You won’t get in. But I expect 


you’re a hero-worshipper and are going to try for a glimpse of the great 
writer? Your country people are hero-worshippers.” 
“T think we are.” 
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The lady’s horse stretched his long, shining neck. The smoke from 
his nostrils blended with the mist and stirred the vapor that flew away 
before his breath. It flew too around the head and form of the Ameri- 


can girl and the trim red figure of the little equestrienne, to whom the 


monosyllables of the stranger were baffling and because of her rival 
beauty annoying. 
She gathered up her slackened reins. “I’ve been following the 
hounds,” she vouchsafed, “and I’ve cut through Craven by mistake— 
in a few minutes I shall hear the horn.” She leaned on her pommel, 
her mind travelling back to her last interview with Mr. Tempest at 


Penthuen, and suddenly she exclaimed with a sharp “ Ah!” of enlight- 


enment, and as though she did not relish the discovery,— 

“ Why, I’ve seen you before.” 

Miss Carew, who knew as well as if she had seen her daily for years, 
said, “I think never.” 

“But yes—a day or two ago—you wore a red dress—you were 
driving with Mr. Tempest in a motor. I was driving behind you to 


Penthuen.” 


Miss Carew wore now cheeks that rivalled any red in her wardrobe. 

“Ah, yes,” nodded her Ladyship with a sort of satisfaction that 
had no ring of pleasure in it. They stood looking at each other through 
the mist that flew about their charming forms in little gusts of broken 
clouds, the dampness softening their tint and crisping the ends of 
Lucy’s hair. 

“You will find the Castle open, I daresay.” Lady Ormond gave a 
cool laugh. “J did not! and yet I am an habituée!” 

She was angry. Everyone palled on her since she had lost Basil 
Tempest, and this morning she had burned her ships and ridden to his 
very doors—to learn that he was ill and saw no one: no one but this 
girl, of course, who so calmly and charmingly went to him with the 
simplicity of a dairy-maid and the good looks of ten years’ youthful 
vantage over Lady Ormond! 

“ Ask Mr. Tempest to show you the empire room—it’s a bijou,” she 
said maliciously. 

As the American’s dignity impressed itself upon the Englishwoman 
by her silence, her maidenliness, by her mounting color, and her angry 
yet unashamed eyes, with a keen penetration fitting eee enig- 
matical remark to the lady,— 

“Tell me—your name is Lucy?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

Lady Ormond shrugged. “I am Lady Ormond,” she said as if to 


~ complete the introduction, “a very old friend of Mr. ets, and he 


has spoken to me of you.” 
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The words did their work. Lady Ormond saw that the blow she 
dealt told. 

-by,” she nodded maliciously, “there’s the horn,” and so it 
was, faint and far away. She touched her horse and rode into the mist, 
leaving Lucy Carew trembling like a leaf, for the first time in her rela- 
tions with Tempest and Craven humiliated and ashamed. 

She went on, mechanically conscious of having been dealt a suffer- 
ing wound. 

He had spoken to this woman of her—calling her name to her!: 
Oh, what had she been doing! how mad and fatuous and foolish she had 
been! She would have turned then and fled, if the fog had not lifted, 
as it does absolutely for a second, and the great mass of Craven risen 
before her. She shuddered at it; for the first a momentary distaste, 
a sickening jealousy, displaced all the feelings of the past hours. The 
prints of Lady Ormond’s horse’s feet were on the damp earth up to the 
very terrace steps ; as for herself, she was a pis-aller—a second best. No, 
she could not bear it—it was too humiliating! Even part of the house 
bore this woman’s stamp. Tempest had displaced the tender memories 
of his youth to humor the caprice of this woman. What part did Lady 
Ormond now play in his life? 

The Castle was silent. Before her gleamed the large door, its 
highly polished surface blurred here and there by the mist that lay in 
little, pearly lines along the carving. Lady Ormond’s hand had first 
touched the knocker, or else the great door had just opened to let her 
go victoriously forth. 

To Lucy Carew her own behavior appeared now in all its rash uncon- 
ventionality. She saw the situation as it should have declared itself 
before and she despised herself. What was she doing here? The 
thought of Tempest came to her with so much anguish, so piercing was 
her knowledge of how much she loved him, that she bit her lips, felt her 
cheeks burn with shame, and sharply she turned to leave Craven forever. 

Here the rustle of leaves in the terrace close at hand made her con- 
scious of the indignity of a flight in the sight possibly of some servant 
to whom she was already too familiar, and as she looked for another — 
refuge the long window of the empire room caught her attention. At 
sight of the room the last words of Lady Ormond came to her ears. 
She would go in if it were open, leave the sonnets there on the table, and 
then slip away. A turn to the window knob and it yielded, and Miss 
Carew opened the door and stepped quickly and silently in. 

At first she thought she had mistaken the room among the many 
windows as she looked hurriedly around for the bright, dazzling wel- 
come of yellow color. She seemed to have been transported back te a 
period which, although far nearer her own time, in reality had an air 
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more ancient than the court days of France. She was standing in the 
centre of an octagon, old, faded room, its walls hung in shining chintz, 
its furniture covered with the same material, the pale color of the back- 
ground softening the gay blue of the flowers and the plumage of the 
miraculous birds. On a mahogany table was a brass lamp under a shade 
with silken fringe, a work-table—open—held wools and tapestries; 
there was a tapestry frame by its side and a low-seated Chippendale 
chair. Lucy caught her breath, and almost held it lest she breathe 
against a spell—against an image on a glass. Across the brass fire-dogs 
lay the red embers of a half-burned-out fire. The room was fragrant 
with the scent of old-time things—of a past to which the wide-open 
flowers of the roses in the bowl by the lamp lent their fresh odor of a 
day. Nothing in the world could have spoken so tenderly to the aching 
heart of Lucy Carew as this changed room, altered in her absence by the 
lonely man who had tried to win back to him his past, and to efface 
from between himself and the woman he loved memories that might do 
her wrong. 

The sonnets were in her hand. Could she leave them here and go? 
Could she leave him a prey to a future she did not dare to picture for 
any human creature—still less for Tempest, whom she loved? 

With the transformation around her, the influence of the old- 
' fashioned room, Lady Ormond’s impression ceased to dominate. When 
in another minute she heard Tempest’s step in the hall and his voice she 
waited for him breathless, with a beating heart in which there was but 
one feeling. He opened the door and slowly came in. As he did not 
speak and his eyes were on her, she spoke quickly,— 

“Mr. Tempest.” 

He gave a cry and started forward. 

“ Stand still,” he said eagerly. “Don’t move. I hear you—let me 
feel my way to you.” 

Her heart seemed to stop beating. 

“ Speak again.” 

“Mr. Tempest.” 

As he touched her hand, then her arm, his grasp folded on it, and 
he held her with a grip of iron and looked down into her face: 

“Is the room pitch dark?” 

“No,” she replied, steadying her voice, “ it is a gloomy day, but not 
quite dark.” 

“ Not quite dark,” he repeated. “No, for I can see you still! come 
to the window, please.” He drew her there and turned her face with 
both hands up to what light there was. His close bending to her, the 
intensity of his face, its passion and suffering, over which love rode 
like a king, transfixed the girl, who lifted her own swimming eyes and 
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trembling lips in compassion, looking at him in turn as if she would 
aid his sight, of her own free will stamp her features on his failing 
vision. 

_ “That lovely hair!” he touched it. “It has light all along it like 
sun in the reeds—on the leaves; it can hold the light so, dearest. Why 
can’t my eyes? Those lovely eyes! Sometimes I think they are wells 
where all the light is held in inexhaustible depths. I would drain 
them dry. Those lovely lips! I have no likeness for them. I only 
know mine long for them. I have looked at you often enough, God 
knows, and yet to-day I feel I have never seen you before. Because I 
am losing you, I shall soon have only remembrance to feed upon.” 

“Lose me? Oh, why?” she whispered, and unable to control her 
emotion hid her face on his breast. 

“Don’t cry so, don’t, Lucy.” After a few minutes, in which he 
soothed her tenderly, she mastered herself and, withdrawing a little, - 
laid her cool palms against his eyelids: 

“You need never lose me unless you wish.” 

“My God!” he said passionately, “why have I been tempted like 
this? Why, it’s a crime to take you, Lucy, darling.” 

“You don’t love me,” she said simply, “or you would not think it; 
you don’t want me, or you couldn’t feel it.” 

“Want you!” He laughed. “ Haven’t I proved it? Must I kiss 
you again and crush you as I could to prove how one you are with me? 
Don’t you know!” 

She blushed crimson. | 

“T am a wreck—a crippled creature.” 

“Hush!” she pled. “I only want to be sure of one thing. Do you 
—love me?” 

Tempest kissed her. “I don’t think that’s the word!” 

“ Ah!” she said softly, “it’s a good one, and enough to keep me 
with!” She drew the hand she held against her heart. 

“You don’t realize, my darling,” he said, “that I am going blind. 
I shall be as blind as sleep.” 

With great sweetness she asked: “ Would you think it a lovely dream 
to find me always in that sleep?” 

He answered her without words—touched by the delicacy of her 
thought. 

Against the arm she leaned were the marks of the temptation to 
which he had yielded in moments of supreme suffering. Should he 
tell her? The habit, begun before she came to him, had been ever since 
her advent entirely under control. It could never tempt him now 
again. Why should he tell her, cause her added grief, since he could 
not—would not—let her go? She must share his lot, it was her fate. 
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But he said,— 

“You will save me, Lucy ?” 

“T will love you, Basil.” 

* You will save me so.” 

As he held her, so tenacious is the woman of her points that, as Lady 
Ormond’s brilliant figure flashed across Lucy Carew’s mind she whis- 
pered her name. 

“ And I shall fear every woman now!” 

Tempest laughed. 

“You needn’t! I think I have a you oils my life—you in other 
women—and now all women in you.” 

“This sweet, dear room, Basil !” 

“ Ah, you like it? I couldn’t think of anything else to do in those 
horrible days when you kept me waiting, so I transformed it. I have 
dreamed of seeing you here—my love—my wife—in a dozen different 
pictures, but never of finding you like this.” 

She told him how she had come and of her meeting with Lady 
Ormond. “I was jealous of her—even that night here.” 

“T knew it,” he laughed. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, chagrined, “ how did you?” 

“TI hoped it, at all events, and that’s why I burned her picture 
before you—so that she, at least, shouldn’t be between us.” 

She asked timidly,— 

“ You—cared—then—for me?” 

“Then? I cared the night you came in your little, wet shoes. I 
could have kept you then, with no further words, no parting, and never 
let you go. I love like that,” he said. 

She drew a little from him. “ How well you know how you love, 
Basil !” 

He held her by force, drawing her until her lips were on his. 

“Yes,” he murmured, “how well I know.” 

It was past the luncheon hour when Mrs. Henly, who had wandered 

the house over for her master, gently opened the morning-room door. 
At first she distinguished nothing in the sombre room where across the 
window the mists blew a gray curtain. 

Then she saw Tempest standing with a slender, dark lady by his 
side. They were talking earnestly and did not hear her come in. She 
waited a minute in the shadow, her loving eyes on his transfigured face. 
The dear old room had taken its aforetime form once more. 

“@ive me back me blue chintz walls and me old-fashioned furni- 
ture,” she had said to Miss Carew, and back again they were, as though 
the fairy wand the girl had brought had recalled them. Tempest, thus 
surrounded, seemed to have found his youth again. His face, as she 
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| could see it bending to the woman’s before him, was radiant. He was 

smiling, and in the picture he made to the eyes of the old creature 

who had mothered him, she forgot the blight, and malady, and only saw 
the wonder of the love that should be eyes and light for Basil Tempest, 
and holding him divinely by the hand should lead him softly all his 
days. 
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MY HEART 
BY FRANK LEO PINET 
| Y heart, it was a silver flute 
With keys of gold and ivory ; 
My heart, it was a silver flute 
j A-throb with melody. 


My heart, it was a silver flute 
Whereon thy lips they blew; 
My heart, it was a silver flute, 
Thy lips they were not true. 


My heart, it was a silver flute 
That piped a sacred vow; 

My heart, it was a silver flute, 
And it is broken now. 
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THE SUMMONS 
BY HARRY A. ROTHROCK 


DEATH, when thou art sent for me 
() Come not with tedious step and shrouded face 
As unto one who, coward like, 
Dares not the summons meet: 
Rather come promptly, yet for one moment pause 
And draw thy veil aside, that I may see 
The sweet, true eyes, and then, 
Putting my hand in thine, 
May I fare bravely forth along the road 
That leads from lesser unto greater Life. 
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FRANKLIN’S TRIALS 
AS A BENEFACTOR" 


By Emma Repplier 
$ 


O be the benefactor of humanity is to open business on a mag- 
nificent scale, and it must be admitted that the grandeur of 
such a title would compensate few of us for the fatigues of 

office. No man could fail to be flattered by such a voluntary tribute to 
his broad philanthropy; certainly, Franklin never repudiated the 
title so often applied to him, even while he must have chafed under 
its burdens. On the contrary, he seems to have assumed its manifold 
duties and endured its incessant demands upon his time in a spirit 
whose kindliness, common-sense, and philosophy cannot fail to excite 
the deepest admiration. 

A man who is one of the pioneers in the science of elsbteietiy, 
who invents stoves and improves the construction of chimneys, fire- 
places, lamps, clocks, and spectacles, can hardly expect to escape the 
consequences of such a varied inventive benevolence. Naturally he 
appeals not only to a scholarly and scientific class, but to a far larger 
number, who desire to save coal, to preserve their health and eyesight, 
and to guard their homes against lightning. No self-respecting bene- 
factor would grudge information on such important points. 

But for one genuine case of ignorance seeking knowledge, or 
undeserved misfortune craving assistance, there were hundreds who 
seemed to think that the representative of the United States in France 
had nothing else to do but to answer their questions, to procure them 
occupation, and to support their families. 

During the early years of the Revolution one large class of Frank- 
lin’s correspondents was composed of young men, in or out of the French 
army, all noble, all needy, burning with eager enthusiasm for the Amer- 
ican service and the glorious cause of liberty, and asking only to have 
their expenses to America defrayed and to enter the army with a rank 
suitable to their exalted position and attainments. 


* From unpublished sources in the possession of the American Philosophical 
Society, through whose kind permission this material has been utilized. 
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In their petitions all styles of address are employed, shading from 
the boldly assured to the honestly confiding, from the applicant who 
thinks his “ talents would do credit to any position Franklin may honor 
him with,” to the modest fellow who declares his only claim to notice 
is a “healthy mind in a healthy body.” When they themselves do not 

_ write, their relatives and friends cheerfully undertake the task for 
them, but in either case their talents lose nothing in the telling, and 
no doubt is left in the mind of the reader that each young man in 
turn possesses all the qualifications needed for a general: at least 
during the perusal it is impossible to doubt, for the French language 
lends itself so charmingly to compliments, and it is all so gracefully 
and convincingly set forth, that not until the echo of their eager 
pleading dies away do we realize and challenge the flimsiness of their 
titles. 

Who but a Frenchman (in this case le Baron de Razetti) could 
write proudly, enthusiastically, of his own character, talents, and 
military attainments, and then just before closing remark casually 
that at present he lies in hiding, owing to a paltry debt—a circum- 
stance too trifling to regret did it not deprive him of the pleasure of 
paying his respects to Franklin in person. But this debonair treatment 
of the subject is an exception. Debt and disgrace are kept well in 
the background; nothing can be finer than the motives openly avowed 
which drive these enthusiasts from their beloved France. Their hearts 
are incapable of any feeling but the most disinterested devotion to 
the American cause, and they wait only for permission to shed their 
blood in the defence of liberty. One young man, Franklin is in- 
formed, has every qualification befitting an officer, being only twenty- 
three years old, and fairly “criblé de blessures.” 

Another protests (methinks too much) his indifference to wine, 
women, and song, and declares his only true happiness to lie at the 
mouth of a cannon. With one voice they protest a deathless devotion 
to the American cause, deny with equal vehemence and disgust that 
personal motives play any part in their request, and desire, sometimes 
pathetically, sometimes proudly, that they may not be confounded with 
those adventurers who make use of the present war for their own base 
ends. If they ask for money, it is because they come of a poor but 
noble family; and if they demand the rank of colonel, it is because 
their abilities and experience deserve no less. 

As is well known, this influx of foreigners, ignorant of the country 
and the language, proved such a source of annoyance that Congress 
was obliged to take measures to stop it. Franklin has written on 
the back of some of these applications a rough draft of his reply, 
setting forth that he is particularly instructed by Congress not to 
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give encouragement to any persons desiring to serve in America as 
officers, and that already there are many officers in that country who 
cannot find employment. But though a plan of unvaried discourage- 
ment was pursued, their enthusiasm was difficult to smother, and until 
the end of the war applications continued to arrive. 

If Franklin imagined that after he had procured for many of 
these young Frenchmen positions in the American army his troubles 
in their behalf were at an end, he was doomed to disappointment. 
Their relatives very shortly desire to know where they are in America, 
_ what they are doing, and why they have not written. Franklin is'im- 

plored in every key of anxiety and despair, for the sake of unhappy 
fathers, lone widows, or distressed aunts, to reveal the dear one’s 
whereabouts; if in prison, to get him out; if destitute, to send him 
money, and if dead, to procure them a certificate of the fact. Often 
these appeals come from within convent walls or monastic cloisters, 
offering in exchange for the eagerly desired tidings the efficacious 
prayers of the faithful. When one takes into consideration their 
probable conception of the size and relative position of the colonies, this 
apparent faith in Franklin’s power of second sight becomes less ex- 
traordinary. 

To quote one instance out of many: le Chevalier la Coste de 
Meziére, having quitted the service of Russia in order to return to 
France, is subsequently lost sight of by his relatives and friends. A 
repért arising that he waited upon Franklin in Paris, they write at 
once and beg to be informed “au nom d’une famille désolée” whether 
this officer sailed for America in order to enter the army there, and if 
so, what has become of him. Franklin, apparently pricked into some- 
thing like irritation, wrote on the back of this letter: “I know nothing 
of this M. de Meziére. America is large. He may have landed there 
without my having heard of him.” Then, his habitual kindliness 
reasserting itself, he added, “I will make inquiry, and if I learn 
anything, I will acquaint you with it.” 

As soon as the fiat had gone forth that practically no more French 
officers could enter the American army, a numerous class arose who, 
in lieu of fighting, desired to settle there. These bombarded Franklin 
with letters, desiring to be informed of the best place to buy land, 
the best climate, the best business or trade to adopt, the best means 
of getting there, and—should they arrive safely—the best road to 
success. They generally end by requesting something more substantial 
than information, either letters of recommendation, or money to pay 
their passage over, or both. On the back of one such application from 
a surgeon Franklin wrote: “TI have no orders to send over any physi- 
cians; America is open to all who desire to settle there, but they 
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must pay their own expenses.” Another gentleman desires to know 
something about Boston, whether a man can live pleasantly there, and 
if the price of provisions is very high. Apparently it never occurred 


‘to this would-be settler that nations, when engaged in a desperate 
struggle for freedom, are seldom in a position to offer strangers the 


inducements of an existence at once pleasant and inexpensive. 

One enthusiast, writing in alternate Latin and French, places at 
the top of his letter the words, “Omnia mea scripta sub rosa sunt.” 
He then declares that he has taught his infant son to lisp, “ Pater 
meus est amicus Americanorum,” and, after many incoherent expres- 
sions of devotion, he avers that even in church, so carried away is he 
by enthusiasm for the American cause, the minister often speaks for 
more than a quarter of an hour without his hearing a single word—a 
circumstance which is not wholly confined to the experience of enthu- 
siastic lovers of liberty. 

One Frenchman, wishing to settle in America with two of his 
friends, encloses a list of twenty-one questions which he desires Frank- 
lin to answer, the twenty-first being “S’il est libre d’y garder le 
célibat, et si on y laisse la liberté de conscience !” 

It is not always in the guise of a suppliant that Franklin’s cor- 
respondent is seen. Often we behold him as the earnest adviser, the 
would-be guide, of this inspired mob of rebellious colonists. Nor does 
he withhold his censure where he deems it due. Count MacDonald, a 
Frenchman in everything but name, writes graphically of his own 
military capacity and then proceeds thus: “I think, gentlemen, you 
came too soon to the offensive; the defensive was the only point for 
you until such time as you got together a good train of artillery, and 
some good and renowned officers and engineers to discipline your 
troops.” ‘The said officers and engineers, it transpires later, are to be 
brought over to America by the Count, who also offers to furnish a 
plan of campaign calculated to retrieve any past errors of judgment. 

Another military expert, laboring apparently under the belief that 
Boston was indeed the “Hub” if not the entire wheel, writes con- 
fidently that given the materials he demands, “Vaimable république 
de Boston parviendra 4 se rendre maitresse de toutes les forces que 
les Anglais possédent en Amérique en deux campagnes ... et les 
forcera de renoncer pour jamais 4 la conquéte de Boston.” 

A plan laid before Franklin with much detail was the design on 
the part of eight or ten Germans to found a college in America for the 
education of young gentlemen of every religion. The objection that 
not one of the ten could understand or speak English is forestalled by 
the remark that at first the college would have to be for Germans only 
until the instructors had attained sufficient knowledge of English to 
teach in that tongue. 
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Much more practical is the writer who has heard of the wretched 
foed given the army in America—worm-eaten biscuits and tainted 
water—and who sends Franklin a history of the said worms, and 
promises, should this prove of use, to send another pamphlet on 
weevils. 

The benevolent inventor must not be omitted. Whether it be a new 
kind of cannon warranted to force any enemy to retreat, or a cheap 
and sustaining kind of bread made out of potatoes, no niggardly regard 
for ink and paper, to say nothing of Franklin’s time, prevents the 
slow unfolding of their schemes, with the inevitable conclusion that 
should Congress accept this invention, it would go far towards pro- 
curing for them that independence which is the goal of their desires. 

“Hard luck” stories are frequent from both men and women. 
The infinite variety of the ills revealed only serves to heighten the 
sameness of the remedy demanded—the invariable panacea, money. 
With a few exceptions, the reason for their request never varies. Is 
not Franklin known far and wide as the benefactor of humanity, and 
will it not be a source of delight to such a man to feel he is the 
champion of the unfortunate and oppressed ? 

To one such applicant Franklin writes as follows: “It is with 
greater inconvenience to myself than you perhaps imagined that I 
furnished you with the fifty guineas. I have too many occasions for 
money here and too little with which to answer them. But I have 
relied and do rely on your honor and punctuality for the speedy 
repayment.” This gentleman was at least known to Franklin, a 
claim to consideration which few of his petitioners possessed. One of 
these, a prisoner for debt, supplicates in verse, with the following 
apology for his poetical short-comings: “J’avoue que dans l’accable- 
ment ou j’étais et ou je suis encore, il m’est impossible de produire un 
chef d’ceuvre digne de votre attention. . . . Pardonnez 4 la situation 
affligeante ot je me trouve, les égarements de mes pensées et le 
désordre qui régne dans mon style.” 

Yet another unfortunate, though he has lost everything, is still 
able to declare proudly, “On ne peut pas méme soupconner de la 
moindre faute de ma part.” He proceeds to compare himself to 
Virgil, who in the end had all his goods restored to him by the Em- 
peror, and evidently relies on Franklin to prove the comparison jus- 
tified by a like happy termination. 

For weeks Franklin was pestered with heart-rending letters from a 
Mrs. Parsons, who insists that she and her husband would never have 
come to Paris had not Franklin encouraged Mr. Parsons with hopes 
of a position in the American army. Upon her husband’s return- 
ing to England to try to raise some money, she is left without 
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friends, alone in Paris, and her letters are graphic descriptions of 
suffering, her clothes having been seized by an irate landlord in lieu 
of rent, and she herself threatened with instant eviction. Finally, 
after eight or ten of these letters, when the reader begins to wonder 
with increasing impatience what Franklin means to do, comes his 
answer, denying that he ever gave Mr. Parsons encouragement to 
come to Paris; that notwithstanding this, and out of sympathy, he lent 
him fifteen guineas, which he supposes he must lose, “as (he writes) 
I have not the smallest imagination that so imprudent a man will ever 
be able to pay his debts. Nevertheless, he desires me to pay his debts 
in Paris. This is too much for one stranger to expect of another. .. . 
I have never seen and perhaps shall never see you, but as you tell me 
you have not a shilling, I send you a guinea with my best wishes that 
you may be soon in a happier situation.” 

Perhaps among all the stories none will be found more remarkable 
than the letter from a French Benedictine monk, confessing that at 
Easter he was drawn into a game-of cards, where he played heavily 
and lost. With no possible means of repaying this money, he writes 
to Franklin, imploring his assistance for the sake of his reputation, 
which, he remarks naively, is his only treasure. Again Franklin seems 
roused from his usual philosophic calm. Endorsed on the back in 
his handwriting we read this curt summing-up: “Wants me to pay 
his gaming debts and he will pray for the cause of America.” 

Many are the applications from poor prisoners, most often Ameri- 
cans, who, having been captured and impressed into the British navy, 
were afterwards taken by French vessels and left to languish in French 
prisons. Several of these complain bitterly of their fate “among a 
parcel of French thieves, with only six sous a day to live on, nothing 
but dirt to lie on, and iron bars through which to gaze all day long.” 
Another suppliant, in describing his escape from an English prison 
before he fell into the hands of the French, writes regretfully, “I 
only eat five meles of vittles in fourteen days.” 

A prisoner in the Abbaye St. Germain applies to Franklin, “ not 
as a countryman, but as a fellow-creature, who is reduced by a captivity 
of upwards of three years, by sickness and every sort of evil, to the 
last degree of unhappiness.” He adds with true pathos: “In happier 
days I had occasion to prove myself a lover of liberty; . . . in my 
present sad situation, my way of thinking is of little consequence. 
The unhappy have no friends.” 

Although the great mass of petitioners applied to him as “his 
country’s friend but more of human kind,” the alleged reason for 
writing occasionally varies. 

One applicant, la Baronne de Randerath, desires a sufficient sum 
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of money to follow out the doctor’s instructions and take her husband 
to Aix. She bases her hope of a favorable answer on the fact that her 
husband and Franklin are both Masons, though belonging to different 
lodges. 

Le Chevalier de Kermorvan opens his letter with the announcement 
that the Queen of France has given birth to a daughter, and adds that 
such a joyful occasion being auspicious for the asking and granting of 
favors, he takes this opportunity to beg Franklin to write a line on his 
behalf to the Minister of War. Such an innocent opening might well 
have decoyed the most suspicious of benefactors. 

Similarity of name provides an excellent excuse for clnkining rela- 
tionship, and this point of vantage gained, the request is easily made. 
M. Saint Sauveur boasts his descent from a maternal grandfather 
named Franquelin, and thereon bases his claim to Franklin’s protec- 
tion. A distressed lady in Spain named Francalanza tries to prove in 
several distracted pages her undoubted relationship to Franklin, and 
upon the strength of this assertion she demands a yearly allowance. 

One gentleman thinks that he is a relative, not of Franklin’s, but 
of Washington, his name being the same, and his grandfather having 
come from England. He adds with an enthusiasm which his celebrated 
relative would probably have been the last to share, that could he be 
sure of such a connection he would fly to Washington without a 
moment’s hesitation, and strive by every effort in his power to merit 
the name of such a great man. 

A butcher of Mayence, George Arnold, desires particulars as to the 
celebrated General who bears his name. He has seen him described in 
the papers as “ fils d’un bourgeois et boucher de Mayence,” and this 
strange coincidence convinces him that the General is his son, from 
whom he has not heard for four years. 

_ It would be an incomplete account of the trials of a benefactor did 
one fail to mention that array of authors who desired information, 
advice, a perusal of their works, or money with which to publish them. 
A Frenchman in Geneva writes that he has compiled two volumes of a 
military work, which he cannot afford to have printed, but which he 
avers every soldier ought to know by heart. He makes the following 
curious proposal: that Franklin should send him one hundred louis; 
fifteen to enable him to come to Paris, seventy for a stay of two 
months while Franklin examines the manuscript, and fifteen for his 
return trip to Geneva. 

The vanity of this class of writers is only equalled by their sensi- 
tiveness. The Chevalier de Berny, having received from Franklin no 
acknowledgment of a work he sent him, writes eight or ten times to 
demand the reason for such neglect, each letter waxing more indignant 
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and outraged as the silence on Franklin’s part remains unbroken. 
He declares passionately that as kings and queens have noticed his 
work, it is not for Franklin thus to ignore it. One would think his 
perseverance alone entitled him to the line he apparently never received. 
_ Many were the poets who sang Franklin’s praise, and varied are 
their achievements. What they lack in talent they make up in ardor. 
One writer encloses a translation of the celebrated Latin couplet 
which he thinks so truly applies to Franklin,— 


“Tl arracha par ses rares talents 
La foudre aux dieux, le sceptre aux tyrans!” 


One young admirer sings his praise in the following verse: 


“A ton maintien respectable et sévére, 
A tes traits vigoureux, od tous est caractére, 
Illustre et fier Américain, 
Chacun dira sans te connaitre 
Cet homme assurément doit étre 
Un philosophe, ami du genre humain— 
Mci, j’aurais dis, c’est un républicain!” 


Best of all I like the quaint tribute of M. Montaudoin written under 
Franklin’s portrait, and to this enthusiast I therefore cede the final 


word : 
“Ce sage vous a fait connaftre 
Ces effets merveilleux d’un feu subtil et prompt 
Venant de la nature et son Ame peut-étre. 
Plus d’un laurier couvre son front: 
Il a fait & Philadelphie 
Un temple a la Philosophie 
Un tréne pour la liberté, 
De l'Europe, bientét bannie; 
Dans les deux mondes respecté, 
Il est par son heureux génie, 
Ses meeurs douces, sa bonhomie, 
Son ton et sa simplicité, 
Sur tout pour sa philanthropie 
L’honneur de ]’Amérique et de l’humanité.” 
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FRIENDSHIP 
BY ETHEL M. KELLEY 
PASS the ardent hours of day 
With boon companions blithe and gay— 


But ah! the twilight time I spend 
Before the hearthstone of a friend. 


THE DOOR TO THE RIGHT 


By Baroness Von Hutten 
Author of 


“ And every man at last cometh to the landing on Life’s 
staircase onto which open two doors. And through one of 
these doors he must go.” 


DGE had never seen his cousin’s widow until that June even- 

> ing. He had been in America when Bertie was killed—in the 

West, with a Boston biologist of whom he had, in his shy, silent 

way, made a friend. The cablegram found him in Montana, after 
following him for several weeks. 

Bertie Moyle and Edge had been friends, but had not met for 
years, and Edge had no intention of returning home the sooner for 
the catastrophe, but a week later two more cablegrams reached him. 

The one from his lawyer informed him that Moyle had made 
him his executor and, with the widow, joint guardian of the little boy. 
He added that Edge’s presence in England was imperative. The other 
cablegram said, “ Please come immediately,” and was signed simply 
“ Tsabella.” 

He knew that Bertie had married a Spaniard, but he knew so little 

“of her character and personality that the thought of her occupied him 
continually during the long overland journey, and then in the solitude 
of the steamer. 

For Edge did not become acquainted with his fellow-travellers. 
He was a tall, thin man, with a long neck and a mouth whose quiver- 
ing tenderness was quite concealed by a thick, grizzled mustache. 
His small eyes were cold and his chin obstinate, and, his shyness . 
expressing itself by a sort of thorny reserve, people rarely judged him 
worth cultivating. 

So for hours at a time he was at leisure to wonder about Isabella 
Moyle. 

He decided at length that she would prove a beautiful, maui 
woman, with arched feet and dusky eyes. 

The affairs would, of course, be much involved, for Bertie hel 

_ always lived gayly on a sad income, and his work would be to arrange 
her money-matters for her, perhaps taking advantage of her feminine 
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ignorance to give her a little pecuniary aid as well, and then—he was 
to meet the Boston biologist in Arizona in September. 
His plans being thus comfortably made, his preconceived ideas 


of his new duties satisfying him perfectly, he stepped out of the fly 


at the door of the house Bertie had rented a year before, and at once 
beheld the neat edifice built by his imagination fade helplessly beside 
the reality prepared for him. Mrs. Bertie Moyle, who rushed at him 
down the cool black-and-white marble hall, was neither beautiful 
nor languorous. She was a small, thin woman with a dazzling yellow 
skin and quick, nervous movements that seemed to Edge, still cling- 
ing to the picture he had made of her, almost indecorous in a widow 
of six weeks. 

She gave him both her little, dry hands and smiled. 

“T am so glad you have come, Michael,” she cried in a shrill voice. 
“We have been so bothered—oh—my cousin, Pedro Rameno.” 

Edge turned and saw a small man with a fat, blue chin and 
nicotine-stained fingers, between two of which an evidently frequent 
cigarette was burning. “ My cousin is staying in the village.” 

“Charmed,” the Spaniard said, bowing gravely. He wore dull 
jet sleeve-buttons and studs and a loose, black cravat. 

Edge looked at him, and saw that his glance was met with dis- 
comfort. 

“T was in Montana—I came at once.” 

When Edge entered the drawing-room half an hour later Isabella 
was making tea, and the cousin, who had lit a fresh cigarette, stood 
on the hearth-rug teaching a small black poodle to beg. 

Mrs. Moyle handed her husband’s kinsman a cup of tea and then 
began at once: “It is kind of you to come, Michael. Poor Bertie 
left a letter for you, in which he asks you to look after me—and Tony. 
I’ve forgotten where I put the letter, but I remember exactly what it 
said” 

“You read it?” asked Edge slowly. 

“Yes. Of course, I wanted to know how things stand. And”— 
she gave a little laugh—“they don’t stand at all; they totter, they 
fall! Don’t they, Pedro?” 

Pedro nodded. “Poor Bertie was no business man.” 

“My cousin was a gentleman,” retorted Edge curtly. He knew 
instinctively that the Spaniard had never called Bertie Moyle by his 
first name during his lifetime. 

Pedro laughed. “Of course—a gentleman.” 

Edge was a quiet man, but he was not what is called good-natured. 

“T prefer to discuss my cousin’s affairs with you alone—Isabella,” 
he said, using her name reluctantly. 

She rose at once. “ Let us go to the library.” 
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They talked for an hour, and at the end of that time Edge went 
out for a walk. 


Isabella’s cut-and-dried way of speaking, her queer, anemia : 


comprehension of the situation, her rapid calculations and quick 
utterances, had surprised and puzzled him. She was so much more 
practical and businesslike than he himself. : 


The facts, laid briskly before him by her, were simply that she 


was not only penniless, but in debt. After she had explained all the 
details of the case she had risen and said, cheerfully smiling, “ Isn’t it 
dreadful?” The burden, unloaded from her shoulders and neatly 
packed onto his, left her apparently perfectly at ease, and he heard 
her singing as she went back. to the drawing-room while he left the 
house. 

The objectionable cousin and she appeared a few minutes later on 
the terrace, and Edge, as he crossed a distant lawn, looked at them with 
disgust in his pale eyes. 

The cousin’s presence, when he had hinted at its undesirability, 
she had declared to be absolutely essential to her well-being. 

“Of course, you'll not like him; Bertie —_— him,” she had 
said, “ but I am devoted to old Pedro.” 

Bdge was a rich man and his wants were simple we few. Noth- 
ing easier than to pay poor Bertie’s debts and settle a small income 
on the widow. He looked at his watch. It was six; there was a nine 

o’clock train for London. 

With a sigh of relief he turned back to the house, and then, as 
he entered an avenue of old limes, stood still. Up the mottled road, 
his yellow hair one minute pale in the shadow, the next flashing in 
the evening sunlight, a little boy was riding a pony. Beside him 
hobbled an old, bow-legged groom. The picture was charming, and 
Edge recalled suddenly a day years ago when he and his younger brother 
had first been set on pony-back at home in Edgeham. There was a 
look of Teddy in the blond child’s face too, and Edge felt a thrill of 
the passionate love for beautiful people that very plain people often 
know. 

“Hello!” said the child as he saw the tall, gaunt man staring at 
“Hello!” returned Edge awkwardly. 

The old groom touched his bare head. “Mr. Michael, sir?” 

Edge remembered him suddenly—old Biggs, whom poor Bertie 
had had for years. 

“Yes, Biggs—Mr. Michael. This is—you are Tony,” he added, 
still with his quaint shyness, turning to the child. 

Tony slipped off the fat pony and came to him. “Are you my 
uncle?” he asked. 
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“T am—yes, I’m your uncle. I’m your papa’s cousin.” 
The little boy’s sensitive mouth quivered. “My papa’s dead,” he 
said, and then suddenly he burst into tears, his thin fingers pressed 
to his face. 

A few minutes later Edge and the little boy entered the house 
together, the man’s hand lying on the child’s shoulder. They 
were friends. 

Michael Edge had had so few friends in his life that the lonely 
child’s love for him was inexpressibly sweet. The boy was strikingly 
like his delightful, happy-natured father, and Edge took for granted 
at first that the likeness was a thorough one. 

In this he soon saw he was mistaken. Tony lied—not, Edge 
realized thankfully, with the ease and grace of the born liar, but 
awkwardly, and for the sake of comfort. 

“You did eat that peach, Tony,” he said severely. “Why did you 
say you did not?” 

“ Because mother would have whipped me.” The little boy hung 
his head. 

“It is wicked to lie.” 

“Mother does; and so does Cousin Pedro.” 

Edge frowned. Then his face cleared. “ Your father did not.” 

Tony’s lip shook as it always did at the mention of his father’s name. 

“T know,” he whispered. 

A week passed. Edge had stayed on at the inn from day to day; 
Herbert Moyle’s lawyer had been down and the simple plan for the 
widow’s future had been submitted to and approved by him. 

There was no reason why Edge should stay any longer, but he 
was still there. Rameno and Mrs. Moyle watched him curiously; they 
did not understand. 

Then one day they learned the reason of his unobstructive ob- 
trusion. 

Edge had been taking a long walk, and on his way crossed the 
stable-yard. There, sitting in a ring on upturned barrels and buckets, 
he found two stable-boys and Rameno and Tony. Within the ring 
two game-cocks were fighting to the death in the excited silence of 
the little group. 

Damnation !” 

The men, starting to their feet, drew back at the sight of the man’s 
white face, and then, lifting the terrified child in his arms, Edge ran 
back to the house. 

An hour later he found Isabella alone in the library. 

“Tsabella,” he said shortly, “your cousin must go.” 
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“Go? Pedro?” She jumped up and stood staring at him. 

“Yes. I am—Bertie’s executor, and Tony’s guardian, and—it 
is absurd, his being here, and disrespectful to Bertie’s memory. He 
must go.” 

Her thin face whitened slowly. 

“That is a threat? I mean—about the money? You won’t give 
it to me unless I send my only friend away from me?” 

Edge winced. 

“No,—” he said slowly. “I will give you the money ,anyway 
but—I must beg you to send Rameno away.” 

She laughed, relieved. 

“He is going—next week. But he will come back. I—TI cannot 
live without the—the help and advice of some man.” 

“He is not the proper man,” persisted Edge shortly. 

“ How can I bring up a son all alone?” 

“You cannot make a gentleman of the boy if that cad—I beg your 
pardon, Isabella——” he broke off short, annoyed with himself, and 
then went on quietly. : 

“ Bertie’s son must be an English gentleman, you know. And he 
must have—English influences—now, while he is so young——” 

She watched his face for a moment, her eyes narrowed intently. 

“Tam Spanish, Michael.” 

“Tony is English.” 


“You have been very generous to give us the money, but we shall © 


be very poor—in England. In Spain we should be rich——” 

Edge frowned angrily. “Surely you would not take my money 
to Spain !” | 

“Why not?” 

“ But it would be—impossible.” 

She laughed. “ You forget—I am Spanish. I have not your English 
exaggerated sense of honor. You have promised me the money——” 


He turned to the window to hide the look that he felt on his face. 


As his eyes fell on the sunny lawn he saw Rameno and Tony. The 
Spaniard had set the child on a flower-hung sundial and was throwing 
bits of chocolate into his open mouth. Edge caught a sound of Spanish 
words. He turned back to Mrs. Moyle, whose eyes had followed his. 

“Tony is very fond of Pedro,” she observed. “ The child is far more 
Spanish than English.” 

“Isabella! Now, listen to me. If you will promise to give up 
Rameno,—and by clinging to him you lose the chance of meeting nice 
English people—they won’t stand him, you see,—I will let Tony have 
a good English governess, which will relieve you of much of the care 
of him.” 

She listened, smiling lightly. 
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“ You are very kind, Michael—and then ?” 

“ And then I’ll send him to Eton and to Oxford.” 

He watched her anxiously, the Spanish words still coming in at 
the window. Suddenly her face changed, and became kinder. 

“You are very fond of him,” she said gently. “ You—love— 
Bertie’s little boy ?” 

“Yes, I love him,” Edge returned simply. “I am a lonely man, 
Isabella, and I will make him my heir in all probability. But I want 
him to be English. He must be English.” 

She nodded slowly. 

“T must think it over, Michael. You are very kind. I must—tell 
poor Pedro. You will not mind?” 

Edge took up his cap. 

“Oh, no, I don’t mind,” he said grimly. “I'll send him in to you.” 

That evening Mrs. Moyle came to Edge and asked him to go out 
onto the terrace with her. 

Edge had been upstairs in the nursery and had seen Tony asleep 
in his little bed. The nurse, a middle-aged English woman, had taken 
the occasion to ask his advice about some little matters concerning the 
child. “I was christened a Presbyterian, sir,” she said, “ but she makes 
7im wear a silver medal on ’is poor, little, baby breast,—ther’s the 
cord,—and she’s taught ’im a prayer to—the saints, sir, which it isn’t 
like a Protestant’s.” 

“T’ll speak to Mrs. Moyle, Bennett,” Edge assured her. “I think 
Mrs. Moyle will soon engage an English governess for him.” 

Mrs. Moyle, who wore a scarf over her well-dressed hair in a pecu- 
liarly un-English way that evening, sat down in one of two basket-chairs 
at the end of the terrace and motioned Edge to the other. 

He noticed a strong scent about her for the first time. 

“Well?” he asked simply. 

She unfurled a big fan and began using it in a way he hated. 

“Tt—cannot be, Michael. I cannot have my boy be anything but 
what my father was—a Spanish gentleman.” 

It was so utterly unexpected that Edge was silent for a moment. 

Then he said: “ Your father has nothing whatever to do with it. 
Tony’s father was English and Tony is English.” | 

“But I—I am Spanish—oh, so Spanish! I may say that until 
this evening, while reflecting on your very kind offers, I never realized 
how Spanish I am. I am sorry to have to pain you, but—I must refuse 
those very kind offers. And another thing, I am going to Spain to live. 
If you wish to, of course you may take back the little income you 
promised. I recognize the justice of such a step——” 

“But in that case what will you live on?” 
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She hesitated, wafting the hateful scent to him with a hateful 
movement of her fan. 

“In that case I shall—marry Pedro. He has not much money for 
England,—only about what you offered to settle on my son and myself, 
—but in Spain it will suffice.” 

Edge felt the very ground slipping from under him. He knew 
that Moyle’s will gave him no authority to oppose Isabella’s second 
marriage, and she was joint guardian of the child. If she married 
Rameno, Tony would go to Spain. He rose. 

“Do you—love Rameno?” he asked unsteadily. 

She shook her head with some dignity. 

“No. I am fond of him, but I do not love him. I leek: my hus- 
band. But I am very fond of my own country and my own people, and 
—the inducements to stay here are not great enough.” 

“Would you let me adopt Tony?” 

_ The thought of losing the child had suddenly become unbearable 
to him. 

She rose and stood close to him, looking up into his agitated face. 

“No. Where I go, my child goes, and where my child goes I go.” 

Edge was not a slow-thinking man, and after a pause he ont 
quietly: ‘“ You mean—that you would marry me?” 

“Yes. As your wife, I should have a position that would satisfy 
_ me—and compensations for the loss of my own country. You do not 
love me, and I do not love you, but it would be a bargain. In return for 
your name, your money, and your position, I give you—practically— 
Tony. You could make of him what you wish. He would be—English.” 

Edge drew a long breath. “And Rameno?” 

“Oh, Pedro! Poor old Pedro—he would go back to Spain.” 

After a pause she went on: “There is a Moorish proverb saying 
that there are always two doors open to one: the door to the right and 
the door to the left. Here are your two doors—you must choose.” 

Edge did not answer. 

“T am a rather clever woman,” she went on impartially, “and 
though I am plain, I am not unattractive. Bertie loved me.” 

“TI know,” muttered Edge. 

“T am very easy-going—easy to live with—and Tony would be an 
Englishman.” 

So Michael Edge married, when a decent time had elapsed, his 
cousin’s widow. He chose the door to the right, and it closed quietly 
behind him forever. 

Tony died at Eton, when he was eleven. 

The Edges are still alive. 


JACK’S BILL-BOARD GIRL» 
By Norval Richardson 


ACK stood spellbound before the first section of the poster he 

J had just pasted on the board. He had stepped back across the 

pavement, and with his feet well apart, his hands deep in 
the pockets of his tight knee-breeches, he lost himself in a mist of 
anticipation. The possibilities for speculation were really remarkable 
and. he liked the idea of what was coming next; it gave him a satis- 
fying sense of creating the thing himself. 

What would the next section unfold to his vision if it were to be 
as attractive as this first ? 

Before him now were the most fascinating red slippers with 
heels unconscionably high, and coming out of them a pair of slim 
ankles that began to swell bewitchingly just where the paper ended. 

With a sigh Jack pulled himself out of the fairy future and 
picked up the sheet marked number two. His hands almost shook 
as he unfolded it—he was so much afraid that he was going to be 
disappointed. Then, as the sheet lay open before him, he blinked his 
eyes once or twice in conjecture, for he could not make out quite what 
it was. However, when he stretched it out on the board, and with 
the glue-brush smoothed it down into place, a whole world of rippling 
white ruffles evolved themselves and floated out over the. high-heeled 
slippers and fascinating ankles. 

Jack’s impatience grew. The glue-brush fell into the bucket, 
and he grabbed section number three recklessly and almost threw it 
into place. Then number four and five, and Jack jumped from his 
ladder and mopped his brow with a tattered coat-sleeve before looking 
up at the beautiful fairy of his own creation. 

This was the most delicious moment of all; he shut his eyes and 
walked across the pavement again, so that when he turned around and 
opened his eyes she would be there in the completeness of her rose- 
colored glory. 

And she was beautiful! Jack was not disappointed. The red 
slippers and rippling ruffles had grown into a long, voluminous 
red skirt which tapered up to the tiniest of waists and then swelled out 
again into a remarkably low-cut bodice. Afterwards came the most 
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beautiful neck and shoulders and long, slender, perfect arms encased 
their full length in black gloves, and between the first two fingers 
of the right hand was a cigarette, the smoke gently curling off into 
nothing. 

But it was the face to which Jack glued his eyes. It was deli- 
cately oval, with huge, black eyes, and lips the fresh redness of which 
he had never seen before—the angelic smile was quite beyond his 
dreams. 

Surrounding the beautiful features was a mass of golden, fluffy 
hair, and attached by a mere thread, it seemed to Jack, was a most 
stupendous hat that projected far out to the very edge of the paper. 

Jack sat down on a log lying by the curb. Unconsciously he clasped 
his hands and his head bent forward as the magnetism of the picture 
made him forget everything—even that he had left the bucket of glue 
in the middle of the sidewalk. 

He might have been there an hour, possibly two—anyhow, it 
seemed likely that the rest of the posters would hardly be hung that 
day, and it was only when a startled, indignant exclamation broke 
in upon his dreams that Jack awoke to real life again. 

“ Merciful heavens !” 

Jack turned quickly, and rose much more alertly when he saw 
the person with the voice. Her appearance, enforcing the previous 
impression of her voice, was calculated to make most anyone act 
quickly. 

She was one of those people with whom one never associates any 
age. They seem to be always in the undecided region of forty or 
thereabouts—she was neither young nor old. At this moment her hands 
were raised in a gesture of the utmost horror, her hard, florid face 
wore an indignant expression, her gray alpine hat, gold-rimmed 
spectacles, stiff shirt front, and heavy boots, all spoke loudly a great 
upheaval of shocked propriety. 

From the picture she turned her glaring eyes upon Jack. In 
his extremity he stood one foot upon the other. 

“What are you doing here, looking at that horrible picture?” 
Her voice was most commanding and stentorian. 

Jack stole one glance back to his beautiful lady, and there was 
a slight twinkle in his eyes as he looked back to the woman opposite. 

“Don’t you think she is pretty?” he hazarded, with a true sports- 
man’s love of the danger incurred. 

“Pretty! What do you mean?” And then under her breath, 
“The tendency of the rising generation! What is to become of us?” 

In a moment her eyes fell on the bucket of glue, brush, ladder, 
and wheelbarrow of folded papers. 
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“Merciful heaven!” she cried again, and Jack felt a strong 
hand grab hold of his chair. “ Do you mean to tell me you are posting 
up those—those obscenities !” : 

Even as Jack trembled in her grasp he could not subdue his 
curiosity over the last word. 

“Ts that what you call ’em, ma’am?” 

“Never you mind, youngster. Answer my question. Did you 
post that up there?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” very meekly. 

“ And who gave you instructions to do it? My, that a child like 
you should be allowed to do such a thing!” 

Jack did not want to tell her, but her grasp showed no sign of 
relaxing. The question was repeated again before he fully made up his 
mind that it was best to answer. 

“The manager of the theatre, ma’am.” 

“What is his name?” 

“Mr. Dale, ma’am.” 

“Does he pay you for it?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ How much ?” 

“Fifty cents for the afternoon. You see, I do it when I get 
out of school.” 

The grasp was becoming less severe. 

“ And how long have you been doing that sort of work?” 

Jack wished he could have said months, even weeks would have 
given him the dignity of experience, but to come right out and say 
this was his first afternoon of work, even his first poster, made him 
even more timid in his questioner’s presence. 

“T just started to-day, ma’am.” 

The lady sighed, as though with great satisfaction. 

“Good! Very good! This shall be your first and last day at this 
sort of work. Do you understand me? Don’t you dare to put up another 
of those pictures!” 

By this time Jack had wriggled out of her grasp, had jumped 
across the gutter, and was now standing a safe sesame out in the 
street. 

“ But I can’t stop. I’m under contract to get all those posters up 
this afternoon,” he said, loudly defiant now. “‘The Girl from Down 
Yonder’ is going to show here Saturday night, and, you see, this is 
Wednesday and the advertisements must be up to-day sure, or she 
won’t have a big house.” 

The dragon set her teeth firmly together. For a moment her atti- 
tude suggested deep consideration ; then her face broke into what Jack 
supposed she considered a smile. 
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“Tf the manager of the theatre gives you fifty cents for the after- 
noon, I shall give you one dollar.” She held out the crisp new bill 
across the gutter towards Jack. “Promise me that you will not put 
up any more of those posters.” 

Jack shook his head firmly. 

“No, ma’am, I wouldn’t take anything to stop putting up them 
pictures. I’d do it for nothing. I never did see anybody in my life as 
pretty as she is.” And again his eyes sought the glorious creature in the 
red gown. The dragon’s teeth fairly chattered now, her broad, heavy 
hands suddenly drew themselves into fists. Jack took a step further 
away. 

“TI shall report the manager of this theatre—and you, too, to 
the Mayor of this town this very evening. This place shall not be 
covered with such indecencies.” 

- “JT don’t care what you do,” Jack answered from his safe dis- 
tance. “One thing—you can’t stop me putting up the rest of the 
pictures, anyhow.” 

This seemed to be too much for the virtuous lady of the spec- 
tacles. She turned about suddenly with a new idea, and before Jack 
could realize what she meant to do she had lifted the glue-bucket and 
poured the contents over the neatly folded posters in the wheelbarrow. 

_ “Now, try to put up some more of those things,” she said with 
unsuppressed rage, stalking off down the pavement for all the world like 
some incensed deity. 

Jack came dangerously near to weeping when he saw the hope- 
less condition of his future poster girls. They were all ruined. There 
was no use trying to put them up. There was nothing for it but to 
return to the theatre and tell the manager all about it. Then in im- 
potent rage he turned and shook his fists at the retreating figure of 
his enemy. She was not quite half a block away yet, and it took him 
but a moment to pick a pebble from the street and send it skipping 
futilely down the pavement after her. 

The loss of dignity which the shock of surprise brought to the 
retreating figure was sufficient for Jack; he turned to his beautiful 
girl with the tilting cigarette smoke, and they laughed over it together 
long and heartily. 


II. 


Jack could not understand why,the manager seemed so amused 
when the young bill-poster returned to the theatre office with his 
bedraggled lot of posters. 

“You see, sir,’ he explained, after the manager’s good-natured 
reception of the incident, “she was mighty angry and said she was 
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going to report it to the Mayor of the town, and that will knock me 
out of my job.” 

Jack ended with a very solemn face, for the half dollar for his 
afternoon’s work seemed a very remote possibility now. 

- “Never you mind,” the manager said encouragingly, still laugh- 
ing. “You go right ahead and put up all you can this afternoon. 
They can’t stop you. There is nothing unlawful about those pictures. 
Here’s a fresh batch.” 

So the remainder of the afternoon went gloriously as Jack rushed 
from one bill-board to another with his precious cargo. He did not 
stop to dream over the completed lady any more—he feared too much 
a repetition of the serious interruption which had made him lose so 
much time with his first one. 

Before the early autumn twilight had dimmed the streets he had 
posted ten boards with “The Girl from Down Yonder,” and already © 
he had experienced the most satisfying pleasure in seeing crowds of 
other boys stop spellbound, even as he had, before the gorgeous lady. 

But she was his—all his—and they could do nothing but stand off 
and look at her while he continued to build her up in radiant beauty 
from a few sheets of paper and a bucket of glue. 

When the darkness had made it too late to do any more work 
he took a last glance at his enchantress. -A brilliant electric light 
had suddenly flooded the whole street with a bright light and shone 
luminously upon her. It seemed to suit her better, this artificial 
light, even better than the searching afternoon sun. The overlapping 
strips where she was put together did not show so plainly and her 
eyes glowed more like’ diamonds, her decolleté gown seemed more in 
place. Altogether the surrounding darkness seemed to have enhanced 
her beauty. 

A new idea rushed over Jack. What if he could see her? See her 
in real flesh and blood: not paper and glue. See her moving about 
in that gorgeous gown, see her dance and kick with those fascinating 
slippers, and greatest joy of all—see her smoke a cigarette. Why hadn’t 
he thought of that before? The manager might give him a ticket, and 
even if he wouldn’t, he could take one of his precious half dollars and 
get a seat in the gallery. Then he turned knowingly back to the poster 
for a last look and nodded to her in the most confidential manner. 

“T’m going to meet you, Miss——” he hesitated over her name. It 
was not on the paper. “I wonder what your real name is, anyhow,” 
he murmured to himself. “ A feller can’t call you ‘ Miss Girl from Down 
Yonder,’ can he?” Then back to him came the memory that it must be 
long past supper-time, and he ran down the street at a rapid pace, not 
forgetting to throw one long, adoring kiss over his shoulder. 
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“Ono,” said the bully of the school to Jack the next morning, 
“so you got into trouble, did you?” 

Jack’s heart beat hard. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing, only you ain’t going to be allowed to put up any mere 
nasty pictures on the streets. I told you you would get into trouble,” 
for the bully had tried to get the same job himself. 

Jack looked at him in distressed perplexity. 

“Didn’t you see the morning paper?” the bully asked. 

Jack could only shake his head. 

“ Well, I heard Pa reading it at breakfast, and he said a lady had 
asked the Mayor to prohibit any more posters of ‘ The Girl from Down 
Yonder’ to be put up. She said they weren’t fit for nice people to look 
at.” 

“ Well?” questioned Jack breathlessly. 

“So the Mayor said he would appoint a committee to look at the 
pictures this morning, and if they didn’t like ’*em, they would have to 
come down.” 

“What time were they to meet?” 

“ About ten o’clock, I suppose. Why do you want to know, ‘cape " 

Jack turned away listlessly and sat down at his desk. 

When the teacher passed to her desk she noticed that his head was 
bowed on his hands—a very unusual thing for Jack. 

“ Good-morning, Jack,” she said, stopping a moment beside him. 
_ “What is the trouble this morning ?” 

Jack did not look up. “ Nothing, ma 7am,” he said with a choke 
in his voice. “I just feel mighty bad.” 

“Perhaps you had better not stay, then,” the teacher said sympa- 
thetically. Jack was one of her favorites. 

“T guess I hadn’t, ma’am—’cause I don’t feel a bit good.” So in 
a few moments Jack walked reluctantly out of the school, dragging 
one foot after the other in utter dejection until he reached the corner. 
Then, safely out of sight of the school-house, he fairly flew along the 
pavement, not stopping for a moment until he had reached the Mayor’s 
office. 

Nor was he a moment too soon, for just as he reached the steps 
that led down to the pavement and had sat down for a few minutes 
to catch his breath, six men came out of the office and walked across 
the street to where the largest of all the bill-boards was placed. 

Jack followed them at a respectful distance, and when they had 
_ gathered on the pavement before the picture he moved up closer, so as 
to hear the remarks they were going to make. 
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“Why, there’s nothing the matter with the girl.” eae ; 

“ She’s all right, I should say. She’s a beauty, man, look at her 
shoulders.” 

“TI wouldn’t miss seeing her for a lot. When does she show here?” 

“I say, she’s a peach.” 

“That old woman was jealous—that’s what’s the matter with her.” 

All this was music to Jack’s ears. The stability of the beautiful 

-lady’s position was assured, he felt confident. 

The men turned away, laughing among themselves. One of them, 
stopping a moment to light a cigar, felt his sleeve pulled, and looking 
down saw a boy’s face turned eagerly up to his. 

“She is pretty, ain’t she?” Jack’s voice trembled a little in his 
excitement. 

“You bet she is, youngster,” the big man answered. “She’s a 
peach.” 

“ And you are going to let her stay up, ain’t you?” 

“ Sure!” 

IV. 


So Jack completed his first job of hanging posters for the Ferger- 
sonville Opera House. There were forty of them altogether, and one 
could not possibly miss knowing that a very attractive performance was 
to be given Saturday evening. 

The intervening days, after he had finished the pictures and was 
waiting for the real lady, were very long ones to Jack. He could hardly 
restrain himself, his impatience had become so great, after he had 
realized that he could see the original of all his dreaming. The manager 
had promised him a ticket in the gallery, and nothing was left now 
but to wait. Nothing else held any interest for him. He could not 
keep his thoughts from wandering back to her, even during recitation. 

On Saturday morning he made a tour of inspection about the town 
to see if every poster was in good condition. 

At one place a crowd of boys were adding a mustache and goatee 
to the lady’s exquisite features, and immediately Jack got into a 
fisticuff which left him somewhat bruised, so that when he passed her 
again, and saw that a great rent had been torn out of the front of her 
skirt and several plumes were missing from her hat, he shut his mouth 
tight and walked on with a resigned expression. “ After all, it’s because 
they’re jealous of her good looks,” he murmured to himself in conso- 
lation, remembering what one of the men had said about her. 

That afternoon, late, just before supper, he ran down to the corner 
to take a last peep at her. Only a few hours more and he should see 


her—her real, real self! 
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As he send the corner eas he ran with force against a 
' seemingly very solid person, and even before he looked up and saw the 
face he felt conscious of a certain familiarity with the shirt front before 
him ; then the voice brought back the memory with a fearful rush. 

“So, young man, we meet again!” 

Jack never knew how he did it, but he sprang to the top of the 
bill-board and swung his legs across it. He was at a very safe distance 
now; there was no possible way for her to reach him. 

She stood with her feet rather well apart, her hands resting on her 
hips, staring right up at Jack, whose gaze had now begun to border 
very closely on the impudent. 

“You know what those men said about you that morning when 
they looked at her?” 

He pointed to the poster below him, at the same time grinning 
broadly. 

“What?” the stentorian voice asked commandingly. 

“They said you were jealous because you were so ugly and she was 
so pretty. They said ugly women always hated pretty ones.” 

The smile on Jack’s face as he spoke these words was merely 
seraphic. 

The lady of the outraged proprieties gave him one withering glance 
and stalked off down the street. Jack whistled and wondered at her 
terrible temper, for he saw her shoulders shake convulsively as she 
passed from his sight. 


V. 


WirH the opening of the theatre doors Jack made a rush for his 
seat in the gallery. He never thought of the intervening distance 
between him and the stage, nor the stifling hot air which seemed to 
beat down on him from the close ceiling, nor the jostling of the crowd, 
and the impatient applauding of the people when the curtain did not 
rise promptly. 

He congratulated himself that his posters had done good work, 
for the theatre was evidently packed. “The Girl from Down Yonder ” 
was going to appear before a very enthusiastic audience. The “ Stand- 
ing Room Only” sign was already on the sidewalk. 

Jack fairly stopped breathing when the curtain went up. He 
expected her to be right there in the middle of the stage, with her 
red gown, cigarette, and all the little details with which he had become 
so familiar. _ 

But she was not there, nor did she appear for a long time, and Jack 
had begun to lean back and relax just a little—for his anticipation was 
growing exhausted—when a most stupendous motor car rushed out 
from behind the scenes and she was really there before him. 
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Jack knew her at once, though she did have on a long red auto-coat 
and carried a red parasol,—which the poster did not call for at all,— 
but even that could not disguise her from Jack’s hawk-like gaze. He 
had not been looking at her and dreaming about her for four days 
and nights without being able to recognize her when he saw her. 

She stepped daintily from the car amid the thunderous applause 
of the audience, lowered her red parasol, and shed the long, red coat. 
Now she was her real self, except for the cigarette, and even as Jack was 
wondering if she had forgotten that part of the picture, she sat down 
at one of the little tables and opened a very glittering little box and 
gingerly selected a cigarette. Then the waiter brought her a very tall 
glass of something pale green, and between the sips from the green - 

stuff and puffs at the cigarette she began to sing the most bewitching 
song Jack had ever heard. He did not understand thoroughly the 
1 subject, but the way she sang the song was entirely satisfying to him. 
| The rest of the performance was nothing more or less than heaven. 
Jack remained entranced, even between the acts he did not move, he 
was so afraid he might lose just one minute of all this great joy. 

When the curtain went down on the last act, and the people rose 
from their seats and began to move out, he followed reluctantly, almost 
with despair. It was all over now: he was to see her no more—she 
was going away forever. With the sting of his sorrow came one last 
straw which seemed to offer the possibility of still a little pleasure—he 
could see her when she left the theatre and got into her carriage. 

So he lingered in the shadow of the stage-door until all but one 
of the lights had been put out, and still she did not come. Two men 
finally came out and stood a little way from him—he could hear their 
voices distinctly. 

“Yes, it’s a very clever advertising scheme—never fails to bring 
a crowd. You see, it’s a case of a whole lot of free notices in the paper, 
and there is never any danger of Mamie being recognized when she 
gets her disguise on. The best part of it is that she enjoys it immensely 
herself. Whenever we get an empty week she tries to make the town a 
few days before, so the excitement can get well under way.” c 

The door opened with the last words and a woman in a short skirt, 
an alpine hat, and gold-rimmed spectacles came out and joined the 
two men. 

Jack’s heart throbbed with all sorts of sensations. What on earth 
could that woman be doing at the theatre? He felt certain that she was 
planning to hurt his girl dreadfully in some mysterious way. 

But she walked away with one of the men in a most unconcerned 
way, and the last he saw of her she was getting into a carriage, followed 
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by the man. Then Jack rushed to the fellow who had been left-stand- 
ing at the door. 

“Who was that lady?” he asked eagerly, pulling at the fellow’s 
arm. 

The big man looked down at the boy leisurely through a cloud of 
cigat-smoke. : 

“ That’s the leading lady of the company, kid.” 

“The Girl from Down Yonder?” Jack gasped. 

The man nodded carelessly and walked away. Jack sat dowh limply 
on the doorstep: things were very topsy-turvy to him just at that 

moment—but then, you must remember, Jack was only twelve. 


$ 
ORGAN MUSIC 


THE music began with a movement soft, low, melodious, beyond 
expression, and yet strong, firm, and regular as of a thousand armed 
men marching to victory. It grew into volume and power till it was 
irresistible, yet still harmonious and perfect. Charles understood it. 
It was the life of a just man growing towards perfection and honour. 

It wavered and fluttered, and threw itself into sparkling sprays 
and eddies. It leapt and laughed with joy unutterable, yet still 
through all the solemn measure went on. Love had come to gladden 
the perfect life, and had adorned without disturbing it. 

Then began discords and wild sweeping storms of sound, harsh 
always, but never unmelodious: fainter and fainter grew the melody, 
till it was almost lost. Misfortunes had come upon the just man, 
and he was bending under them. 

No. More majestic, more grand, more solemn than ever the 
melody reasserted itself; and again, as though purified by a furnace, 
marched solemnly on with a clearness and sweetness greater than at 
first. The just man had emerged from his sea of troubles ennobled. 
—Henry M. Kinastey, in “ Ravenshoe.” 
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FIREPLACES 
BY ISABELLA HOWE FISKE 
HE embers of the sunset 
Burn red on Winter days, 
And two straight polished andirons 
Stand dark against the blaze. 


THE ATONEMENT 
By Luellen Cass Teters 


PLUMP figure in a loose blue calico wrapper stole cautiously to 
A a crack in the door, which afforded the view of a young woman 
industriously sewing on innumerable fluffy pink ruffles; then, 
in its rotundity, it rolled softly over to a kitchen window that pre- 
sented a substantial picture of a sturdy, healthy-looking man in the 
garden, stooping over methodical, even beds of vegetables. The calico 
wrapper moved again to the crack; a fat pink hand swung the door 
noiselessly ajar; a head crowned with an aggressive row of curl papers 
that lent a bristling air to a face colored with red-mottled, sagging 
cheeks, thrust itself into the next room. 

“Eunice,” breathed a sepulchral whisper, “put your sewin’ away. 
There isn’t any more use of you wastin’ your time that way. You 
won’t need that pink dress. Your pa’s goin’ to die.” 

“Pa?” The girl’s brown head raised in a startled movement; her 
needle fell among the rosy muslins in her lap. “Oh, mother, it can’t 
be true! Why just look at him out there in the yard; he’s the picture 
of health. I never saw him look so well in my life.” 

Mrs. Dabney sank into a chair, in a blue shapeless mass. 

“TI know it, Eunice,” she admitted, watching her husband’s strong 
sinewy arms as he caught up a rake and vigorously uprooted some 
stubborn weeds. “I know it, but it’s his fate. I’ve just got to give 
in to it. I tried his stars three times—an’ once with tea grounds, 
an’ it’s always the same. His Saturn is powerfully bad. It blackens 
every good planet that aspected his horoscope. *Tain’t no use fightin’ 
Saturn. I give that up last month when I forecasted that Liddy’s 
new baby would have the scarlet fever, an’ I told her in time for her 
to prevent it. An’ then I forecasted old Mrs. Jennings would pase off 
on the seventh——” 

“TI remember,” Eunice interrupted gently, “But none of it come 
true, mother. Liddy’s baby wa’n’t sick at all, an’ everybody in town 
knew that old Mrs. Jennings was going to die, what with her jaundice; 
and besides, she lived five days after you said she’d die. I remember, 
’cause our church sociable came on the twelfth, that same week. Now 


perhaps you’ve made the same mistake about pa—I promised Jed 
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Townsend I’d be at the masquerade party on the fifteenth, and wear 
this pink dress so’s he’d recognize me. Minty Kent told him she’d 
wear blue; she’s just crazy over him, and if I don’t go, she’ll cut me 
out. He’s coming all the way from the city to attend it, too——” 
There was an intonation of stifled tears in her faltering accents, as 


she finished. 

Her mother sat upright with injured dignity. 

“Eunice,” she announced solemnly, “you can’t go. That’s the 
very day his Saturn walks across his life, cuttin’ it off in its man- 
hood. Your pa is doomed to die on the fifteenth. There ain’t no way 
out of it.” 

“Is—is it really true?” Eunice was ietsbeened by her earnestness. 

“True as gospel. I almost wish I didn’t know it so sure; he ain’t 
ready to die yet. There’s his new suit that Frank Widener’s makin’, 
an’ only the pants done—an’ he throws in a grand suit case, to get 
his trade. An’ there’s all the gardenin’ an’ the hayin’ when it comes 
time. Poor man, poor man—how will we ever get along without him! 
That brindle cow never would let me milk her——” She folded her 
fat hands in resignation over her ample curving lap. “ But it’s the 
will of the Lord,” she added piously. | 

Eunice went on making ruffles; the staccato click of the machine 
disturbed the silence. It also recalled Mrs. Dabney to realities grad- 
ually. She arose, and began folding up the pink fabric that surrounded 
her daughter in shimmering masses. ‘ 

“There ain’t no use workin’ any longer on this thing, Eunice,” 
she declared meaningly. “It’s wicked, what with death a-starin’ him 
in the face. We'd ought to be gettin’ some black mournin’s ready 
instead.” 

“But, mother, there must be some mistake,” Eunice persisted, 
unconvinced. “ Why, yesterday, he ate every bit of that custard pie I 
baked, and three helpings of ham and eggs.” 

“Some of them is took that way, before,” Mrs. Dabney put in 
grimly. “Old George Beemer that died of appleplexy spent the day 
before he went eatin’ quince preserves an’ hot butter biscuit. The 
doctor told him there wa’n’t no hope, an’, says he, callin’ his wife 
Lulu: ‘Make some hot biscuit, gith-i0%s the last hot bread Pll 
probably get-——’ he was that fond of them. Your pa’s appletite is 
false; it’s the last deceit of the carnal flesh. You won’t need that dress, 
Eunice Dabney. Besides, at the seeance the other night Mrs. Green 
said a tall man with side whiskers, an’ a limp on his left side come, 
askin’ if his brother was ready. It was your pa’s brother Luke to a 
T, a-lookin’ for him. It’s too bad, I know, havin’ Minty cut you out 
with Jed, an’ there’s cousin Tim’s family plannin’ to leave that week 
for the seashore—Tora made a beautiful green lawn to travel in, with 
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eight white lace flounces that she only paid five cents a yard for. Poor 
pa; it’s jest his lot. He always was so unfortunate. He got shot in 
the heel when he was in the war, an’ his bravery never got a cent of 
pension money for him; an’ then he was doctored by a specialitist 
for liver trouble for six months an’ all the time it was his lungs; an 
then he married me, an’ we never had a son—only you. An’ here he’s 
goin’ to die jest the month before them white peaches he was so fond 
of, ripens.” 

“ Are you goin’ to tell him?” Eunice asked thoughtfully, biting 
the thread in her mouth. 

Mrs. Dabney reflected for some few moments. 

“No,” she decided audibly, “ but I’ll see old Mr. Parsons, who used 
to be school teacher. He does write such beautiful epitaphs, an’ itll — 
save considerable time if I should go ahead an’ order one now. Your 
pa’s Jupiter gives him so much ambition; if it hadn’t been for it 
he’d never have been so meer as he is, bein’ constable. Lots of 
men ain’t riz half so high, an’ they know lots more about ploughin’ and 
such—men of eddication they are. An’ his Venus gives him a great big 
heart for lovin’ you an’ me; an’ his Mars made him just fighter enough 
to sell that boney horse for forty dollars, an’ the man he sold it to never 
dare say one word; he knew it was no use, for your pa is a big man. 
Mr. Parsons can mention it all in epochs, like it does in history. Makin’ 
poetry is jest like makin’ a sunbonnet; the trimmin’s go on last, but 
you’ve got to have it fit you first and sewed up strong. Now don’t 
take on, Eunice—we’ve all got to go this way. Of course it’s too 
bad your pa’s time has come before he’s finished his crops, an’ got that 
suit case, but the Lord can’t wait for them things when he’s needin’ 
a man angel right bad.” She arose dejectedly, assuming a definite 
bulky outline, and the door swept her from sight. 

Eunice listened until the last echo of her feet had died out; then 
she resumed her seat at the machine, and stealthily went on with her 
sewing. It was not that she doubted the insight that guided her mother 
in her astrological pursuits, but past failures to prophesy correctly 
had made her mildly skeptical. It would be as well to get the dress as 
near finished as possible. 

“ Eunice!” she heard her father calling her from the garden. “I 
declare to goodness but this bride rose is jest full of buds—the first 
time in years. It’s meanin’ a weddin’—come out an’ see the size of 
this bud.” She essayed to complete a frill before replying, impatient 
to have all of the trimmings in readiness. 

“Yes, pa,” she replied hastily, starting anew on another strip, 
her feet swiftly moving up and down the pedals. There was a sudden 
click as of machinery balking against over-pressure. No strength of 
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her hands could move the stubborn wheel. She threw her work aside 
in annoyance, running out to where her father stood. 

“I wish you’d fix the machine for me, pa,” she said under her 
breath, as soon as she got out of earshot of her mother who was peering 
dismally at them out of the kitchen window. Mr. Dabney followed 
his daughter into the sitting room, and began to apply his efforts 
towards remedying the state of affairs. He unscrewed the top of the 
machine where the foot piece was, rolling it back out of the way, so 
that he could jerk out a refractory thread that had twisted in the 
machinery below, causing the whole trouble. There was a sharp noise, 
and the heavy top fell smartly on his thumb, summoning a distinct cry 
of pain to his lips. The sound of distress succeeded in bringing in Mrs. 
Dabney, and Eunice, mindful of her mother’s premonition fluttered 
around in an excitement that bordered on superstitious fear. Between 
them they bathed the injured member in hot water, and bustled around 
the groaning man until their lamentations and half suppressed exclama- 
tions of commiseration engendered for him a splitting headache. 

“T think I’d feel better lyin’ down, mother,” he confessed after 
an uncomfortable deluge of cold water on his head, and a forced in- 
jection of herb tea that puckered up his mouth. Mrs. Dabney and 
Eunice exchanged significant glances at his words; it was the beginning 
of the fulfilment of the omen. 

“Yes, pa,” said Mrs. Dabney meekly, overcoming her housewifely 
scruples about having her bed mussed before night-time. “I don’t 
suppose you be wantin’ hot biscuit, too?” There were in her mind 
fleeting recollections of her esteemed and deceased townsman’s material 
cravings. 

“ Not till eatin’ time,” he answered. “ But I would like some of that 
strawberry wine you was savin’ for Eunice’s weddin’ if it ever took 
place,” he suggested. - 

Mrs. Dabney swallowed the protest in her throat. 

“Give it to him,” whispered Eunice, rattling the tea kettle that 
was in her hand while she spoke. “ His stay is so short—I guess the 
stars told the truth——” 

“Tt’s a week from to-morrow,” sighed her mother as her feet 
started on the creaking cellar stairs. “ Poor man, poor man !—an’ none 
of them white peaches ripe yet, an’ he ain’t got his new suit case with 
that suit of clothee——” The syllables of her unctuous voice floated 
through the yawning darkness. Eunice shivered timidly. The very 
unexpectedness of the accident was a confirmation of the hinted dis- 
aster. It was plainly her manifest duty to abandon all thought of 
wearing her pink dress, or of attending the masquerade party. She - 
mentally tried to resign herself to the prospect of Minty Kent walking 
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off triumphantly with her lover; but her acquiescence went no deeper 
than her lips. - 

After Mr. Dabney was made drowsy with a copious glass of the 
thick syrupy beverage, and shut up in the bedroom, her mother followed 
the girl from the room. 

“ We'll get old Mrs. Foster to set by him an’ watch him this after- 
noon, while you an’ I go to the store an’ lay in some black goods, 
Eunice,” she said impressively. “ An’ then you can come on home an’ 
look up the patterns while I stop in an’ see old Parsons about the 
epitaphs—somethin’ suitable for a prominent constable. I’ve been 
thinkin’ it over some, an’ it would be nice to have somethin’ like a 
handcuff carved in granite, an’ words about his bein’ arrested 
by angels an’ took off to the jail of Paradise. That would please pa 
immensely ; he’s that proud of his prominence. I—I don’t mind tellin’ 
you, Eunice, that I got some black bordered writin’ paper when I 
was in town last, for three dozen eggs, knowin’ it would come in handy 
some time. I’ll use a sheet of it now on Tim, he’s so fond of stylish 
things—that man always carries a pocket handkerchief, jest like a 
city dude. I’ll ask them not to go to the seashore—they expected to 
have a grand time there—an’ mix in with fashionable folks every day. 
Tim was goin’ to have a lemonade stand.” She heaved a doleful sigh, 
wiped the corner of one eye with her sleeve, and disappeared in the 
house with ponderous grace. 

Eunice remained on the porch; sweet, forbidden thoughts of her 
lover came to her; she wondered if she had the strength to renounce 
him at all. Then she sharply upbraided herself for her lack of filial 
duty, and tortured herself with innumerable realistic pictures of the 
awful day of her parent’s demise. 

They put on their plainest dresses later in the day, after old Mrs. 
Foster, who officiated in turn at births and deaths with stoical in- 
difference, had been summoned by Eunice’s call over a perspective of 
back fences. Visibly, Mrs. Foster abounded with unexpected angles 
and bones. She had a predatory nose that seemed to play vigilance 
over the highway of her mouth, and its habitual expression was indeed 
not charitable toward the wordy merchandise that it emitted. In 
fact, it gave her a doubting air, and for that reason perhaps one entered 
into lengthier explanations with her than was necessary. 

Mrs. Dabney and Eunice walked briskly down the street, returning 
the merry greetings of passing friends with grave salutations.. - 

“Sick, Mrs. Dabney?” asked an inquisitive neighbor in a red and 
white dress, heavily blocking their path. “ You’re goin’ round with a 
mile on your face, it is that long——” 

“ Mr. Dabney ain’t well,’ Mrs. Dabney explained briefly, hurrying by. 
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“ What’s the matter of him?” 

“It’s his Saturn.” Mrs. Dabney cast the words over her retreating 
shoulder. 

“It must be one of them new city diseases he’s got,” confided the 
boldly striped dress to the nearest neighbor, eager to impart the in- 
formation. “ Every time the doctor gets a patient he jest makes up 
a different name for it. I guess it’s his appendick after all, an’ he’s 
lots worse than she lets on. Poor man! I wonder if Mrs. Dabney 
won’t marry again? I seen old Mr. White’s horse hitched ‘at their 
gate two hours by my clock last week. It looks suspicious.” 

The two women reached the store in haste, selecting their purchases 
of black alpaca and dense black veils, much to the apparent perturbation 
of a speculative storekeeper whose stealthy methods of interrogation 
failed to elict the meaning of their sombre preferences. A handsome 
young man in blue overalls followed them most of the way home, 
finally overtaking them as Mrs. Dabney’s fleshy form turned in at 
the gate of a neat white cottage at whose front window a stooped 
greyish man peered over a huge book, like Father Time deep in his 
chronological accounts. 

“May I speak with you, Eunice?” he called out gently. The 
girl quickly cast her head around, recognizing, with a tender blush, 
the familiar inflections. 

“We haven’t time, Jed,” her mother answered for her, pushing 
her on. “ Eunice an’ I are in a hurry.” 

“ Oh, very well,” he replied curtly. “I was only goin’ to ask Eunice 
to go buggy ridin’ to-night—it’s full moon. But I guess I can find 
some one else——” 

“Oh, mother!” Eunice’s clear eyes glittered with tears. “ He'll 
get Minty——” Townsend’s lithe figure was fast disappearing up 
the street; the white latticed supports of budding honeysuckle vines 
showed over the porch of the Kent house, above the cloudy yellowish 
tops of greening trees, a few rods before him. 

“How can you act that way, Eunice Dabney?” Her mother re- 
provingly pinched her arm. “ After all the big Venus your poor pa 
has for you too, an’ you not carin’ to be at his bedside these last precious 
days of his stay on earth—it’s real ongrateful of you———”_ Her speech 
touched a vibratory chord in the girl’s heart. She felt as culpable as 
she was made to appear. She stole noiselessly into the house, seeking 
out Mrs. Foster at once to ascertain what new conditions might have 
arisen in their absence. 

“ He’s not peart at all.” Mrs. Foster’s nose seemed to sniff the air 
with suggestiveness. “I woke him up an’ gave him three cups of 
dandelion tea—we’ll do all that science can, byt he’s been in a heavy 
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spell since you folks left. He’s liable to be delirious when he wakes 
up—big men like him acts like maniacs sometimes——” Eunice 
waited to hear no more; she ran upstairs to her little white-papered 
room in the attic, weakly crying. The firm tread of her mother as 
she returned from her quest at Mr. Parsons’s took her downstairs again. 
Mrs. Dabney was always chary of imparting news, selfishly withholding 
it as long as possible from ready ears. It was so that she held back 
whatever of the delightful joys of life passed to others, through 
her hands, until the relish of enjoyment was marred by the crust of 
too prolonged delay. She first slowly laid away her bonnet in a band- 
box, placing her gloves with rigid outstretched fingers on top of it 


_ and leisurely covering them with tissue paper. Then she seated herself 


carefully on the edge of the sofa. From out the depths of her shopping 
bag she took a huge sheet of paper, and majestcally unfolded it, ex- 
tending it to her daughter who had relapsed into a seat facing her. 

“Read it,” she continued. “It’s the grandest thing I’ve ever 
heard since Judge Weston orated in the Grove the Fourth of July, an’ 
had to have his tonsil took out from screamin’ so loud. Mr. Parsons 
wrote it for Will Chambers, when he was sheriff an’ died from kidney 
trouble. But his widow didn’t like the way he compared his dropsy to 
water of Jordan, so she took another pome in which he called death 
a harvest hand cuttin’ the oats afore it was ripe. This one is jest what 
I want—I only paid two dollars for it, an’ see all them verses. There’s 
twenty-three, an’ every one has two big words in it. Mr. Parsons is 
a splendid scholar. He was makin’ a conundrum when I called. Read 
the first three verses out loud, Eunice, an’ jest let me enjoy their poetry. 
It’s worth dyin’ for——” She leaned back against the hard wall 
behind her, in a receptive attitude. 

Eunice cleared her throat, first swallowing hard. Her heart 
throbbed laboriously. She essayed a few lines, and broke off con- 
vulsively, with streaming eyes. 

Mrs. Dabney reverentially put it away in her black bag. 

“ We'll nave it publis‘ied in the paper, after he’s gone,” she remarked 
in a muffled tone, in which her grief could not completely efface the ring - 
of triumphant pride “Poor man—poor man—whatever will we 
do without him !—that brindle cow nearly hooked me once.” 

The appetizing dishes Mrs. Foster urged upon them at supper, a 
meal that she had prepared herself with great glee because of the 
well-filled pantry shelves, remained untasted. They were leaving 
the dining table when Mr. Dabney’s voice rang out loudly from the 
bedroom. 

“It’s deliriums,” croaked Mrs. Foster, her angular red arms high 
on her hips. “Old John Dixon raved that way before he went.” 

Eunice, flitting to the room and back, was biting her lips nervously. 
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“ He wants hot biscuit,” she quavered tearfully. 

Mrs. Dabney threw her apron over her head, softly crying. “ That’s 
the way old George Beemer was took,” she said brokenly. 

“Shall I make some?” Mrs. Foster awaited orders. 

“You might as well; it don’t make much difference now.” Mrs. 
Dabney’s mouth drooped mournfully at the corners. “I’ve got this 
letter all ready for Tim. You can drop it in the mail box as you pass, 
goin’ home, Mrs. Foster. It’s my duty to notify him.” 

“Yes it is; an’ you’d better engage a undertaker, too. It’s their 
busy season now, what with green fruit comin’ on. There’s one at 
Belleville that does things so stylish; him an’ I often work together ; 
he always wears a white flower in his coat as if he was goin’ out to a 
party. An’ what, say I, is the use of makin’ death so sad lookin’ with 
black? Why can’t it be like a young girl’s weddin’? It’s the journey 
to the Lord, an’ why should we cry over any one gettin’ the invitation 
to come first? When they lay me out, Mrs. Dabney, I jest want my 
brightest dress put on, my high laced boots for walkin’, my bonnet 
with the red roses, my kid gloves, an’ my new purse that Liddy sent me 
Christmas from town for carin’ for her when her baby come, with 
the five dollar piece in it—jest as if I was settin’ out to take the train, 
an’ wanted to look my purtiest so’s to attract attention an’ make a 
fine impression on my friends when I got there. That’s the way I 
want it—I don’t want no snivelin’ after me—but congratulations, 
jest as when a mother brings her child safely into the world—I’ll 
be gettin’ safely out of it—that’s the idee.” She tossed her gray head, 
whisking clouds of flour through the sieve, and plunging her rough 
red hands into the snowy mass as she squeezed whitish lumps of lard 
through her fingers. 

An atmosphere of sorrow menaced the tranquillity of the house 
for the next few days; the whirr of the machine kept a seamstress 
occupied with black garments that made dark spots in corners of 
the rooms where they were scattered whenever Mr. Dabney’s springy 
step sounded. For he had arisen, despite the efforts of his estimable 
wife, who simply regarded his action as evidences of the fever’s 
madness, and reluctantly allowed him the privileges of the house. 
True it was that his finger still pained him, for the nail had been 
partially severed by the accident, and this augmented his wife’s belief 
in his approaching demise. The enforced confinement in the house 
had paled the weather-bronze of Mr. Dabney’s skin, simulating the 
appearance of ill health, and under the circumstances work was 
practically impossible for him, with a lame hand. 

Mrs. Dabney sought out Eunice a morning later; there was a 
letter in her hand. 
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“Tim’s takin’ the first train here,” she said abruptly. “It’s only 
one day more now—he’s fadin’ away like a purty flower, poor man. 
Eunice, tell Mis’ Sanders not to make your alpaca so short in front. 
I jest happened to remember. Oh, did you see Jed drive by with 
Minty last night? Well, don’t you care; he ain’t worth spillin’ a 
tear over—he don’t know anything but law books, and raisin’ chickens ; 
he never could even milk a cow. Jest you wait, you’ll get even with . 
him. I invited one of them college chaps over to the funeral; he’s 
writin’ for the paper now, an’ he’s real smart for a college graduate. 
Them boys ain’t of much use in the world—someway books ruin them. 
Poor pa—has he raved any to-day ?” 

“He seems all right,” Eunice listlessly replied; an intolerable 
anguish raged within her at the thought of her lover’s perfidy; she 
wanted to get away by herself, from curious eyes. She fell to counting 
off the hours, on that fateful day on which her mother had prophesied 
the passing away of her father. 

Mr. Dabney spent the morning in the garden, and returning ex- 
hausted from the hot sun, stretched full length on the sofa and dozed 
off to sleep. 

Toward noon, the rumble of wheels took Mrs. Dabney and Eunice 
to the front door. A little obese man in an obviously new suit, and a 
high shouldered young woman, looking uncomfortable in her thick 
black dress, were descending from a station wagon. It was cousin 
Tim and his wife. 

“Poor Persis!” Dora fell on the older woman’s neck, while her 
husband supported Eunice’s drooping form. “ We’re heart broken. 
How have you laid him out? Does he look natural like? We’ve 
brought these everlastin’ flowers, in a pillow. I remember cousin Dab. 
liked purple, so we had them dyed on purpose, jest like the necktie 
he used to wear. Them letters say R. I. P.—Repose in peace. We'll 
put that on top of the grave.” 

The women broke into long shuddering wails; neither one could 
find utterance for the truth, under such a vivid conjuration. They 
led the way into the house, Tim with an arm around his two weeping 
relatives. Midway, the procession halted. Mr. Dabney, the heartiest 
personification of health and robustness it was possible to find, stood 
before them, with outstretched hand of welcome. 

“Well, Timmy, this is a grand surprise—but what’s the matter— 
you’re all in black ?” 

“Well, I never expected to see you up, cousin Dab,” Dora put in 
hastily, receiving a significant kick from Mrs. Dabney’s nearest foot. 
Mr. Dabney laughed with the exuberance of unimpaired vitality. 
Under cover of the noise, his wife made her escape into the kitchen, 
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and Eunice tiptoeing silently after, saw that she was making an 
enormous bundle of the recently purchased mourning garments, sta- 
tionery and all. Through the window Eunice had caught sight of Jed’s 
shining black buggy with its glossy red wheels; he was probably on his 
- way to take Minty out for a drive, and a quiver of jealousy rushed 
bitterly through her. She burst into tears, and her mother turned 
sharply around from her labors of tearing some dense veils into 
shreds. There was still the sinister purple pillow to be stuffed 
away some place. 

“What on earth, Eunice——” she began in astonishment. 

“Oh, mother, he’s going for Minty—she’s taken him away from 
me!” Eunice sobbed hysterically. 

Mrs. Dabney desisted from her task, rapidly making a mental 
review of the ruins her own hand had effected. Her self-flagellation 
was complete. “I’d ought to make some atonement,” she muttered 
to herself. A quick glance showed her that Jed’s buggy had not yet 
passed the confines of the barnyard. She darted rapidly through the 
door, wildly waving her arms at him. But pride has a stoicism of its 
own, and the shining wheels rolled on. 

“ Jed——”_ Her voice sang out resonantly. She flourished the 
purple pillow of immortelles in her arms. Its significant shape and 
color succeeded in stopping him. He looked around in alarm. 

“ Anything the matter?” He threw the words back. Mrs. Dabney, 
with sudden astuteness, divined the seriousness of the occasion. What 
reply she would make would either mar or insure her daughter’s 
future happiness. An inborn artfulness leaped to the surface. 

“ Hunice——” She hardly knew what to say, and paused mutely. 

“Eunice——” He took the word from her. Under his tanned 
skin the color receded from his face, leaving it ashen. She knew then 
that, in his heart, her daughter had no rival in his affections. 

“ Eunice wants to see you,” she stammered. 

“Oh, if that’s all——,” he heaved a sigh of relief, “I guess I can’t 
stop now; I’ve asked Minty to——” 

“Eunice ain’t well,” Mrs. Dabney interrupted him with spirit; 
“T’m afraid she’s goin’ to be took. I casted her stars, an’ they all point 
to a—a—a early———”_ She could not finish before the merciful plead- 
ing of his eyes, but she made a meaning gesture with the emblem of 
sorrow in her hands. It was the last throw. He hesitated; then he 
turned around, and drove back to the gate. 

“ Where—where—is she?” he asked penitently. She watched him 
as he walked up to the door, and the sharpness of Eunice’s little 
tearful cry at sight of him went straight to her heart. 

“T guess I’ve made my atonement,” Mrs. Dabney consoled herself 
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as she softly journeyed around to the kitchen door in the rear. “I'll 
give these black things to Mrs. Foster if she’ll help me get dinner for 
them all—I’ll have to make recompensation for bein’ sech an old fool 
an’ spoilin’ her time. But I’ll jest relieve his mind after they’ve made 
it all up by tellin’ him that it looked like a early marriage the stars 
pointed to.” 
WINTER’S WOOING 
BY MINNA IRVING 


HERE gypsy Autumn sat alone 
Beside the sumac’s flame, 
. Old Winter with his frosty beard 
In haste a-wooing came. 
He told her of his palaces 
Among the northern snows, 
Where like a bonfire in the sky 
The bright aurora glows. 
Then she took off her crimson cloak, 
And doffed her russet shoes, 
And left her yellow petticoat 
Upon the frozen dews, 
And now behold her as she stands 
Arrayed in all the pride 
Of snowy satin, lace, and pearls, 
King Winter’s royal bride. 


REMINISCENCE 


BY FRANK LEO PINET 


GAP among the hills, 
And a white road through the trees ; 
A gap among the hills, 
And some few memories. 


The river winding down, 
And willows bending low; 

The river winding down, 
And things of long ago. 


IS A SURPLUS MORE OF A 
MENACE THAN A SURETY ? 


By W. L. 


HE investigation of several great Life Insurance Companies has 
become matter of universal interest, for the revelations point 
to germane conditions in other financial organizations as well. 

The public is manifestly amazed by the, to them, astounding abuses of 
the resources of these great corporations to the advantage of those in 
positions of trust connected therewith ; but do the financiers of the age 
share this surprise? Probably not, for their intimate association with 
the sources from which large sums of money are constantly derived has 
familiarized them with the abuses that pervade the financial manage- 
ment of many of our great corporations. This does not imply neces- 
sarily that funds are stolen, or that the courses adopted must be con- | 
strued as criminal, but, as evinced in the development incidental to 
the investigation of the affairs of the Insurance Companies referred 
to, the interests of the real owners of these great properties have been 
disregarded in a shameful manner. 

With a full knowledge of such facts, the average stockholder does not 
make the least effort to rectify the evil. Recently the writer had a dis- 
cussion with a friend regarding the relative merits of the management of 
two great Railroad Companies, and contended thatthe company in which 
he was interested was managed with scrupulous honesty, while the com- 
pany in which his friend had a holding of thousands of shares was 
conducted notoriously to the advantage of the chiefs of its departments. 
The friend admitted the facts, but said: “You have your company 
managed honestly and have not had a dividend for years, while we have 
never failed to receive dividends annually. Now I should rather be 
robbed and get a dividend, than have your honest management and 
get nothing.” 

_ This one sentence presents the view of very many stockholders: they 
are satisfied so long as they receive a fair return for their investment, 
and do not bother themselves about details of management—forgetting 
that some day their neglect may result in loss or even ruin. This 
“ so-long-as-I-get-a-share ” feeling of contentment on the part of the 
stockholders helps largely to encourage carelessness in the conduct of 
the affairs of all companies. ; 

But on a too large Surplus, rather than in other conditions, rests 
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the responsibility for many evils, though it is not only in the misman- 
agement of these surplus funds and in careless purchases that the stock- 
holders suffer, but in unwarranted salaries, in expensive office buildings, 
and in the short hours of work for the employees: all the outgrowth of 
a surplus to which the same responsibility does not attach as would be 
the case if such funds were directly represented by shares of stock. 

Is there any good reason for spending hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in elaborately decorated piles of marble or granite, furnished 
luxuriously with mahogany-partitioned offices, when a substantial and 
moderately decorated structure with neat but inexpensive interior 
fittings would answer the same purpose? I do not refer to office 
buildings which are a source of income, but to buildings limited to 
the use of the companies that erected them. 

Is there any reason why the clerk of a corporation should be required 
to give his services from nine o’clock to four only, while the clerk 
of the merchant and of the manufacturer is required to be at 
his desk from eight o’clock until six, with supposedly similar allow- 
ance of time for the midday meal? Yet the merchant and the 
manufacturer are probably the controlling owners of the stock of 
corporations maintaining rules greatly at variance with those observed 
in their own establishments ! 

Incidentally it may be asked why the hours of government officials 
are so much shorter than those of the tax-payers who really pay these 
salaries? This is another demoralizing factor in business economy. 

To state that an over-large surplus in many corporations is more 
of a menace than a surety seems paradoxical, but when it is considered 
that excessive surplus encourages extravagance, induces unwarranted 
risks, and is available to cover the losses of mismanagement, the state- 
ment does not appear too strong. Besides, a surplus derived from the 
earnings of any company is nothing more nor less than an enforced 
assessment of the stockholders, on the part of the management, for 
additional capital. For instance: a company earns annually 15% profit 
on its capital of $100,000.; it pays a dividend of 5% and places 
10% to its surplus account. At the end of ten years, if the company 
is able to continue this course, its real capital is doubled—the original 
$100,000. remaining intact and a surplus of $100,000. having been 
accumulated from profits that belong to the stockholders. Thus the 
stockholders have been obliged by the management practically to pay 
for a duplicate of every share of stock originally subscribed. 

Would it not have been more just to have distributed so much of 
the earnings as the safe conduct of the business would allow, and have 
had new stock subscribed when additional capital was required? The 
officers of the company will say “No!” And why? Because they have 
been earning 15% on the original capital of 100,000. with the use of 
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the accruing surplus, without being called upon to show a cent for 
its use! In other words, the company at the end of ten years really 
has a capital of $200,000. yet declares its dividends on $100,000., 
being thus enabled to make a better showing of its earnings by placing 
the percentage on the smaller amount. Such a course is deceiving to 
many, who do not appreciate that whatever surplus exists is, in effect, 
just so much more capital. 

Remember, the surplus of nearly every company in existence is 
used in its business with all the risks attending the use of its capital, 
and when it is impaired to any amount the resources of the company 
suffer to just that extent. Some will say that dissatisfied stockholders 
may dispose of their stock at the premium which often accrues to the 
value of stock in proportion to the surplus; but this is not always 
possible. The writer knows of the case of a party whom we will call 
Blank, who inherited a life interest in 100 shares of a trust company. 
At the time his interest began the capital of the company was $2,000,- 
000., the surplus $2,000,000., and its dividends 12% per annum ;—at 
present the capital remains the same, and the surplus is $6,000,000., 
yet the dividend is only increased to 18%; so while the dividend has 
been increased only one-half, the surplus has been tripled from earn- 
ings from which Blank can never secure any proportionate benefit, 
having no right to sell his interest, or even to will it. This is certainly 
a bitter, if not an unfair, experience as the result of the management 
preferring to accumulate an enormous — rather than to increase 
the dividends! 

A moderate surplus may be allowed as a wise provision to meet 
some unusual percentage of loss without impairment of capital, but 
the only other good excuse for a surplus is that in some States the 
capital only is taxed, and in the form of a surplus additional capital 
is secured free from taxation. 

How many railroad companies have a large surplus? Few indeed. 
The course the successful railroad companies adopt is not to cut the 
dividends to secure new capital, but to issue new stock when additional 
capital is required. Should not other corporations do likewise? 

While discussing the question of the surplus funds of corporations, 
it is not out of the way to call attention to a fact often overlooked 
in the consideration of the strength of a National Bank. Few realize 
that such a bank with a small capital and large surplus is often not 
as strong in respect to security for its depositors as one with a large 
capital and a small surplus. This is due to the condition named in 
the charter of the National Bank to the effect that the stockholders 
are responsible for an additional amount equal to its capital, which, 
in case of embarrassment, renders the assets greater in proportion to 
the greatness of its capital. For instance, a National Bank with a 
capital of $500,000. and a surplus of $1,500,000. would have resources, 
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independent of its deposits, of double its capital in addition to its 
surplus, in all $2,500,000. ; while one with a capital of $1,500,000. and 
surplus of only $500,000. would in like manner have resources equal 
to $3,500,000.; showing that, owing to the double liability of the 
stockholders, while both banks were using the sameamount ($2,000,000.) 
in their business, the strength of the one with the greater capital 
is $1,000,000. more than the other, notwithstanding the large surplus 
of the former. 

In the foregoing the writer has not attempted to cover the 
question of the abuses of corporation management, but merely to 
call attention to certain points that may not have occurred to all 
of his readers. It will be admitted that a provident and honest man- 
agement may do much to mitigate the evils of an excessive surplus, 
but the temptation still remains. 

The main question is, What can be done to correct these abuses? 
Publicity has been suggested as one remedy; and legislation can cer- 
tainly do something to improve the situation, but the result of the 
latter expedient might justify the remark so often made in regard to 
other interests, that “there is not so much need of new laws as there 
is need of insistence on the observance of those already made!” 

. One great fault is the want of direct pecuniary liability on the part 
of the chief officers and directors who handle both capital and surplus. 
Would it not be a good provision of a charter that a president should 
hold at least a specified pecuniary interest in his corporation ; and 
should not his salary be partially dependent on the net earnings of 
his company? That the president and higher officials of some cor- 
porations should receive the enormous salaries paid to them regardless 
of the earnings of the company is unbusinesslike, and unjust to the 
stockholders, and certainly does not render attention to “the ways 
and means” as keen as would be the case if the amount of the re- 
muneration of the officials depended on the result of their labors. 

As to the directors, no man should be allowed to have a voice in 
the management of any corporation organized for profits who has 
not a pecuniary interest in it sufficient to induce his attention to its 
welfare. The greater the surplus the greater the necessity for this 
provision. Keep the number comprising a board within reasonable 
limits, and remunerate the members attending the meetings. It is 
astonishing to notice how largely the meetings of boards are attended, 
even by millionaires, when the inducement is five dollars for each 
director present at each meeting! Many contend that if the conditions 
of membership of a board are made severe, it would be difficult to 
secure directors. So much the better. We would then have fewer 
flim-flam companies to interfere with the business of legitimate cor- 
porations, and stricter administration of both capital and surplus. 
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THE HOUSE ON 
FAYETTE STREET 


By Fane Belfield 


of yours that I should read those letters.” 

“It is not a whim,” replied the girl earnestly as she leaned 
forward, clasping her hands, “it is a trust. You do not seem to com- ~ 
prehend. This woman cannot speak for herself,—poor girl,—shut in 
that dreadful place. Jack, let me tell you something. I had a bowl 
of goldfish once, and I didn’t understand how to take care of them. 
I changed the water each day, and I fed them—too much, perhaps. 
But every morning some of those fish were found floating on the top, 
turned over—dead. Then there were only three left,—one a little 
Japanese fish—and I dreaded to look next morning. The fish couldn’t 
speak, could they? The~ just swam around and died. Yet all through 
the day they seemed to be saying to me, ‘ Why don’t you find out what 
is the matter?’ At last there was only one left, the little, slim Jap- 
anese. It was so vigorous. I watched it dart in and out, so full of 
life! When it came to the surface to be fed I said, ‘ Well, little fish— 
you shall not die.’ And so I intended to take it back to the city and 
ask the dealer what to do; but on that very morning I found this 
one, too, turned over, floating dead on the top of the water,—a little, 
shining, weak thing that I might have saved.” 

“ And so——” he continued, as the girl hesitated a moment. 

“ And so—it is the dreadful silence that appeals to me—the help- 
lessness of things that are shut in, like the soundless cry of those gold- 
fish! Animals, prisoners, the sick, the oppressed, the young of things! 
Ah, I know you think me foolish! But most of all, Jack, most of all, 
this woman whom I ought to find and know and speak for, because her 
life has touched yours, and because I understand how such things 
may be.” 

“Well, dear,” said the man, tossing his cigar over the veranda 
and taking her hands, “since this affects you so deeply, suppose we 
review the case. Suppose I bring the calcium rays of my legal acumen 
to bear upon it?” 


B : you are entirely unreasonable, Kate. It is merely a whim 
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“Tf you would only be serious, Jack—as serious as the facts 
demand.” 

“TI will, then—for your sake. But let us see how serious these 
facts really are. Now, we proceed to business. You have there, in your 
lap, a packet of letters.” 

“Three,” she assented. 

“Three. You received them from Alice Drake, the nurse in charge 
of Miss Winston at the sanitarium. Miss Winston, whom I have seen 
quite occasionally at my sister’s, and for whom I conducted a little © 
law business, is confined in this private insane asylum—a sufferer, 
says Nurse Alice, from melancholia, induced by an unhappy love 
affair. You and my sister Nell at the bazaar in aid of the hospital 
accidentally meet this nurse, who appears somewhat startled on being 
introduced to Miss Raynor. ‘What name, did you say? she asks 
Nell. ‘Did you say Raynor? Are you related to the lawyer’ (did 
_ Nurse Alice say ‘celebrated, Kate?)—‘ the lawyer, Mr. John Ray- 
nor?’ ‘Slightly,’ replies Nell loftily; ‘he is my brother.’ ” 

“Why will you be so frivolous, Jack?” sighed Kate. 

Quite unmoved Jack went briskly on with his résumé of the situa- 
tion. “*‘ Ah,’ says Nurse Alice, heaving an expansive sigh of relief, 
‘I am so glad to meet you! I have a packet of letters addressed to 
your brother, written by a patient of mine at the hospital. It is 
against the rules to post them. And yet—this case is so pathetic. 
I take such an interest in the patient; and she is always asking 
whether I have delivered them. Indeed, I think she knows I have not. 
Do let me bring them to you, Miss Raynor—then you can decide about 
giving them to your brother.’ At this, in the presence of my fiancée” 
(Jack paused to kiss the hands in his), “the righteous Nell bridles. 
‘ That is a very strange tale,’ says she. ‘Why should a woman in your 
sanitarium write letters to my brother?’ ‘ Because she was and still 
imagines herself to be in love with him,’ says nurse. ‘ How perfectly 
outrageous!’ cries the righteous one, ‘and how utterly impossible! 
Jack never could have given her any cause. Why, who is it? What’s 
her name?’ ‘Since I am to bring you the letters,’ continues nurse, 
‘you might as well know. It is Miss Winston.’ ‘Miss Winston?’ 
repeats Nell, now really grieved. ‘Oh, that could not be! Surely 
it cannot be Jack, it must be some other man. She is my friend. 
She only knew my brother in a business way. Outside of that, I don’t 
believe she ever had a private conversation with him in her life. It 
is too horrible. No—no—you are mistaken. She would have let me 
know it. I went to school with Miss Winston, then lost sight of her 
for years. But since she came back, before her illness, we were inti- 
mate again. Don’t you believe it, Kate,’ she continues, turning to 
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you and explaining proudly to Nurse Alice, ‘ this lady is his fiancée, 
_ Miss Drake—so, you see, there must be another man.’ ‘Oh, I am 

sorry !’ stammers the nurse, much embarrassed at having spoken before 
you, ‘I should not have troubled you, but——’ ‘You need not be 
sorry,’ interrupts my own girl, coming gallantly to the rescue, ‘ you 
couldn’t have done differently. I am extremely glad—and grateful to 
you. And since I am to marry Mr. Raynor, will you trust the letters 
to me? I promise you he shall read them.’ And forthwith the said 
letters are thankfully delivered into your hands.” 

“ And you refuse to read them,” continued the girl. 

. Because——” 

“ Because you are afraid to harrow yourself unnecessarily! It is 
babyish! It is cowardly! Why, Jack, you ought—you really ought— 
to go and see her there!” 

“ Really ?” sdid the man with a low laugh. 

“Really!” she repeated. “Just think of that woman, shut in an 
insane asylum—all on account of you—hoping every hour that you will 
come! If any man were confined in such a ‘place on account of me, I 
_ should feel obliged to go and see whether things were fair to him. 
Now, Jack, you know—it might be somehow, a little—your fault. And 
perhaps she isn’t really crazy, and you are too indifferent, or too 
lazy, or——” 

“See here, little girl,” interrupted Jack, pressing her gently pack 
into the chair from which she had arisen in her excitement, “ just swal- 
low the brine. Now—there’s a dear! Don’t let your imagination run 
away with you. I will tell you something. There is insanity in her 
family. The law business I transacted hinged on that. If she hadn’t 
gone crazy on this subject, she would have over something else. You 
know that I never gave her any occasion. I am simply an accommo- 
dating peg to hang the family insanity on.” 

“But if you would satisfy yourself that she really is insane—if 
you would go there!” 

“She would probably throw her arms around my neck and whisper, 
‘Let’s get out of this place!” 

Kate reflected. “Well, we must see—and in the meantime you will 
read these letters?” _ 

“Tt isn’t necessary,” he insisted. “Why not burn them and the 
whole unpleasant subject ?” 

“ Because I can’t get rid of it that way! Because her cry is in my 
ears! It is worse—it is far worse—than vane haunted by the ghost 

of the goldfish!” . 
; “ Then,” said Jack, “I suppose I must on them. But you don’t 
understand. The institution probably turns out a bushel of such stuff 


every day.” 
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“ But you will read them?” 

“To please you, mind. I’m not heartless; but I haven’t a con-. 
scientious scruple in the case. Of course, I’m sorry for the poor girl; 
but that’s all.” 

Kate beamed. “ You are a dear,” she said, “and I don’t blame 
any one for loving you, Jack. Perhaps, now, if you didn’t love me, 
T might be there myself.” - 

“You are genervus,” he laughed. 

“ We can both afford to be,” she said. 

Jack assented with a kiss. 

“Well, after I have read these letters will you look them over, 
Kate?” 

“Oh Jack! Her secret—I couldn’t. I oughtn’t to.” 

“Well, as you wish—but I’d like you to know the whole story. 
I’m off then, with my marching orders signed, sealed, and delivered. 
And to-morrow night you shall know the fatal result.” 

“What you think about her state, and whether there is anything 
we ought to do, and——” 

“ How far I should feel accountable, and so on. Now, give me an 
extra for being so pliable! Yes? Ah, good-night, Mademoiselle of 
the Tender Heart and——” 

“ And Goldfish Ghost,” supplied Kate with a smile and a sigh. 


Alone in his study, Jack lit the lamp and drew up his chair. He 
placed the letters carefully on the table, in order, as they were num- 
bered. Then he put on his slippers and smoking-jacket. “TI shall 
make myself extremely comfortable in the body,” he mused with a 
whimsical smile, “since I am about to be made deucedly uncomfort- 
able mentally. But anything to please her—bless her heart! It’s 
a sensitive one. Well, here goes for number one!” He opened the 
first letter. It had been written very hurriedly, though in a fine, 
firm hand. 


FROM THE HOUSE ON FAYETTE STREET. 


“TI am writing to you from Here, John—that is, they call 
it That. I heard some one say, ‘What is this Place ?’—and 
another one answered, ‘It is the house on Fayette Street.’ 
But don’t believe it, John—don’t you believe it, my dear love. 
It is not on Fayette Street. 1t is not Anywhere. It is Out of 
Things! Yes, my dear—I am Out of Things! So I write 
to tell you how to find me. Ah, but you have not started yet! 
Have you? You must not start till I send you the clew. I do 
not wish you to go the wrong way! I do not wish you to be lost 
or hurt in getting Here. Listen, my dear—I will tell you a 
secret. Ah, but you must not tell! My parlor is up a winding 
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stair. But you can reach it by the rose-vine that climbs in 
my window. 
** We are all dead Here; and we have been divided. I am 
not with the sheep. You must not look for me on that side. 
You. must ask the Master of the Goats! 
“ And the rose-vine will show you the way. The rose-vine 
knows me. I pour my pitcher out upon it every morning; and 
the rose looks up and thanks me. If I am too ill to get out of 
bed, I hear it crying, ‘Come with water! Why does she not 
come with water?’ Then I try to rise. And then the Dragon 
who guards me—she has seven heads—could she be a woman, : | 
John, and have seven heads?—the Dragon says, ‘I will water 
the rose. You must not get up.’ But the rose will not drink 
her water. It keeps on crying, ‘I want the other—the other 
one must bring me water.’ 
“So then they let me do it. I put my Fancies by, so the 
Dragon cannot get at them. Oh John, I have such beautiful 
Fancies! All day long they hide, so she cannot see them. 
They are under the bed, and in the closet, and behind the 
clothes-press—and I have even packed them away in the 
boxes and shelves. But at night, when the Dragon sleeps, 
I sit up in bed and beckon, and all my Fancies come out 
and sit with me. So I am never alone. We wait for you, 
my Fancies and I. And there is even a shy 6ne who comes 
in the window at nights. I may not tell you her name. 
She never speaks to me, but always smiles, with her finger 
on her lips. She comes from the rose—I smell it on her dainty 
mouth, 
“Perhaps you think you are alive, John—but you are 
not. You are dead. Only, I fear, they have put you with the 
sheep. But to-morrow night I shall know. If you do not 
come, I shall take one of my Fancies, and we will turn into 
@ rose-vine—like this one—and climb up and look in your 
window, and cry to you— 
**Come with water—come with water, John!’ 
* Where is the sheepfoid? 
“ Ah, the rose is calling to me now! I must pack all my 
Fancies away—the glad ones and the sad ones and the gay 
ones—for I hear the Dragon coming. They will not let me 
write to you at night, when my shy Fancy comes from the 
rose. But we will tell you together—some day—she and I! 
“ Again the rose is calling! Are you glad, rose—that I 
am not with the sheep?” 


Jack put down the letter, and glanced around the room in vague 
bewilderment as to where he might be. Then he took up the next. 


“Didn’t you hear me? COan’t you hear me? I called and 
ealled all night! My Fancies grew so tired they could not 
stay awake with me. So as they fell asleep I folded them all 
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away. Why didn’t you come, John? Could you not find the 
road to this Place? Come to me, quickly! Come to me— 
come to me! I will send you the clew. You have only to 
unwind the thread. I hold the other end. John—come to 
me! oh, come—dear Love! That is the clew—that is the 
thread to follow. Don’t the sheep hear any more? You must 
not sleep until you come. John! John! John! 


(Here the sheet was torn and blotted.) 


“There is a house opposite. It is not really a house, 
though they think it is. They think it has a pointed roof, 
and two windows underneath, and a porch that juts out. 
But I know that the windows are eyes that blink; and the 
dark place under the porch is a mouth that swallows in and 
out. Sometimes the eyes are shut—sometimes the lids are 
only half open, as they are just now. A man died over there, 


‘ and then a woman. There was a light all night behind the 


eyes that blink. I wonder whether they were divided, John, 
the man and woman? I do not see them Here. Was it so 
when we died—you and I? And why then are you not 
Out of Things with me? Ah, I forget—I forget! Truly, 
dear, it is hard to remember in this Place. But you remem- 
ber—the sheep remember always. ; 

“It is the Dragon that keeps you away? It thinks its 
name is ‘Alice.’ I said to the Dragon, ‘Did you give that 
letter to Him? Did you send it to the Fold?’ And she 
said to me, ‘ Yes, yes—don’t worry—he will get your letter.’ 
But I don’t believe her, John. I believe the Dragon lies. 
She is afraid to look into my eyes when she answers. Whom 
shall I ask, then? I would ask my image in the mirror, 
but I cannot look at myself in the glass! I cannot bear 
my eyes! Oh, what is the matter with them, dear Love? 
My eyes! My eyes! 

“Now I know what I must do to bring you Here! I 
will make the clew out of my hair. I will weave a long chain, 
and you shall feel your way along and through what lies 
between us, while I hold this end—so! 

* But the Dragon will not let me! She says, ‘Why are 
you pulling out your hair? And I answer, ‘I am making 
of it a chain—a chain to lead Him to me.’ ‘ But you must 
not,’ she says, ‘you are hurting yourself.’ 

“Do you hear that, John? Hurting myself! I laugh 
and laugh! She does not know that I cannot be hurt! Ah, 
the Dragon is very stupid! But when she is asleep I will 
make the chain. So be patient, my Love—my Love! 

“You shall come to me when the rose is out and the 
Dragon sleeps. You shall come to me by the winding stair. 
1 will hide this under my pillow. Then it will reach you 
safely, and I will hide the chain as I make it, and you shall 
find me quickly—poor John—hunting outside in the dark! 
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“ Yes, I know you are hunting, for my shy Fancy came 
to-night from the rose and brought me your message—that you 
do love me, have always loved me! ‘Then why do they keep 
me Out of Things? Why does the Dragon watch me? Come 
to me, John—come with my Fancies! Come!” 


There was one more letter. Jack trimmed his lamp and opened it. 
The writing now was blurred and tremulous, and a crumpled white 
rose was folded inside. A faint perfume diffused itself from the paper 
as he read: 

FROM AMONG THE GOATS. 

* John, they will not let me write to you. She says’ that 
it excites me. So you must find me quickly, because I cannot 
come to you. If you have a Dragon to guard you, can you 
not fly in my window? I will ask the Fancy, who has charge 
of the birds. 

“Ah, dear Love, I prayed last night. I prayed all night 
to the Master of the Goats. And He promised that if you 
do not find the way, I should go to you very soon. That is 
why I am so quiet. The Dragon wonders why. Ah, but I 
shall not tell her! I told the rose this morning. I whispered 
quite low, ‘I am going away from Here. I am going Into 
Things, I am going to John. I shall water you soon for the 
last time. So we had better begin to say good-by.’? And then 
-—what do you think happened, dear? The rose fell into my 
hand! So it wanted to go to you also, dear rose! It shall 
go, and it shall tell you that I am coming. Wait for me, 
wait for me, John. You had better not try to come now. 
You would surely be lost in the dark without the clew. 

“So I will send you the prayer that I prayed last night. 
You must remember how it begins, for you said it long ago— 
when you were not dead. You said, ‘Now I lay me down to 
sleep.’ I know you did, for when my prayer was finished the 
Master of the Goats took me back; and I heard you saying it, 
John—and I saw you, as you used to look. You had short, 
dark curls clustered all over your head; and I wanted to 
kneel at the other side of your crib and say that prayer with 
you—but I could not! So I cried aloud, ‘I cannot be a 
child again!’ And then—oh, then—He promised that I should 
be! And I thought of all the children’s prayers I knew, and 
of that one of Tiny Tim’s, ‘God bless us all—each and every 
one of us.’ 

“*God bless us all—each and every one of us!’ John, 
I am so happy. I shall be a ehild again. I will help you to_ 
be a child too. 

“ But—what is this—this rose in my hand? How did it 
come there? Ah, I remember, the rose was going to a man 
somewhere! I wanted to send it to the man, but that was 
before I became a child. What shall I say then? Where is the 
child? Master of the Goats! You promised—you promised! 
Ah, now—I know what I may say, ‘ God bless us all—each and 
every one of us,’ and God bless the boy-man I love!” 
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Jack folded the notes and rested his hand upon them, the while 
he bent his head. A strange sense stole over him, as though something 
tangible emanated from the little pile. The presence of the woman 
herself seemed to shadow him in a sort of benediction. 

He sat a long time quietly thinking, then fell asleep and dreamed 
in his chair till towards morning. Strange dreams were these, in which 
Kate was Miss Winston and locked away somewhere, so that he could 
not reach her—in which Miss Winston was Kate and they were picking 
white roses together. Then he and Kate were being married; and as 
they came down the aisle Miss Winston met them, smiling, and took 
both their hands and clasped them in hers. She seemed happy, and 
repeated over and over, “It does not matter. I am a child again and 
it does not matter. God bless us all—God bless us all !” 

Through the next day he kept expecting—he scarcely knew what; 
and at nightfall earlier than was his custom he hurried to meet Kate. 

But she was already waiting on the veranda steps—and he noticed 
that her face was pale and sorrowful despite her eager greeting. 

“T have read the letters,” he said at once. 

“Yes, I know.” 

“ Of course—my promise.” 

“No, not that only. I knew anyhow—and she knew.” 

“Perhaps, dear, you ~vouldn’t mind explaining,” he said quietly. 
“ Let us sit over here.” He drew her down beside him in a corner of 
the porch. 

Now {?? 

“Oh Jack!” she whispered, “I have seen her.” 

“Seen her?” 

“ Miss Winston.” 

“ What do you mean? You really went to the asylum ?” 

“Of course I did! You might have known I would go. I could 
not sleep last night. I heard her calling—-I was sure she wanted me 
to speak for her. Everything occurred to me. I fancied myself again 
in her place—for love of you—with no one to speak for me. You 
wouldn’t go, and I am—vwell, the nearest approach to you. So I went. 
T asked whether I could see Miss Winston; and just then Nurse Alice 
came in the room. She had been weeping; and when she saw me 
she put her hands on my shoulders and burst into tears again. ‘Oh 
my dear!’ she cried, ‘this is good of you—so good of you to come! 
And did you know Miss Winston is dead? ‘Dead? I repeated. 
‘When?’ ‘She died not long after midnight—died in her sleep.’ Of 
course, I begged her to tell me all about it, and she did. It seems the 
poor girl was delirious all day. She kept crying out that she was out 
of things, and you did not know where to find her, that the rose was 
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calling, that something was divided, that her fancies were beckoning 
her away. But towards evening she grew suddenly quiet. She asked 
the nurse to lean out of the window and gather all the roses within 
reach and bring them to her. Then she closed her hands upon them 
and held them close to her breast. And nurse heard her whisper, as 
she passed her fingers over them carelessly, ‘The rose of my sad 
fancy. The rose of my sad fancy.” Just before midnight she opened 
her eyes and said softly, ‘The Dragon is gone. Are you there, Alice?’ 
And the nurse, who was very fond of her, bent over and whispered, 
‘Yes, I am here, dear.’ ‘He is reading my letters—now. I am so 
happy,’ she said.” 

“ And so I was, Kate,” the man interrupted, “just before mid- 
night. 39 

Kate smiled and leaned a moment against his shoulder. “ And 
you see, dear, she knew it. Ah, I am so glad she knew it! Well, after 
that the poor girl was content, and she sank into that strange quiet 
again—until she opened her eyes for the last time. ‘ Are you there 
yet, Alice?’ she asked. ‘Yes, I am here—I am here.’ ‘You must 
write something for me. I cannot see.’ So the nurse wrote this, just 
as Miss Winston spoke; and she says her voice was clear and sweet 
and did not even tremble.” 

Kate gave him a slip of paper and buried her face in her hands, 
but Jack took the hands in both of his and read aloud softly,— 


“To my Drag LoveE:—The Master has kept His promise. 
I am happy now—forever happy. We shall be children to- 
gether, John.” 


They sat silently awhile, the girl quietly sobbing, the man stroking 
her hands and whispering, until at last she smiled back at him through 
her tears. 

“ After that Miss Winston said, ‘I will go to sleep now’—and so 
she did,—without any more waking. Alice asked me whether I would 
go up and see her. She was still lying on her bed, looking so small 
and fragile—very like a child—in her white robe; and she was so very 
beautiful, dear. Her hair was unbound and swept almost to her feet. 
I never saw such hair. So I knelt and kissed it, and kissed her face. 
‘From Jack,’ I whispered. ‘Hear it—wherever you are—from Jack.’ 
And then I left her there with the roses in her hands. And then—ah, 
there are tears in your eyes now, dear!” 

“ And then—?” 

“T came to tell you. And then——” she hesitated. 

“And then—?” 

“ Why, then——” she turned as he held out his arms. “TI love you 
too, Jack!” 


THE STRIKE IN 
THE CLARION OFFICE 


By Caroline A. Hluling 
$ 


gown as she left the ballroom with Harold Manning.. 
“Shall we have an ice before we go home?” he queried. 
As they passed under an electric light on the grand piazza he glanced 
appreciatively at the delicately flushed face. i 
“No indeed! Not just now. I must go to the office first and 
arrange my copy, then, while the men are putting it into type, if you 
please, we will have our ice. After that we will go back while I read 
the proof... Business before pleasure,” she quoted gayly as they turned 
into the street toward the Clarion office. | 

“No one would dream of associating business with you, especially 
in that stunning gown,” rejoined Manning with cheerful gallantry. 

Helen smiled wisely. “And yet it is a serious business,” she said, 
“this being society editor on a morning daily—even if we do go to 
balls in full dress and have a good time dancing.” 

Manning offered no contradiction, but really he could not associate 
anything serious with the petite, graceful figure at his side. To him she 
seemed a gay little butterfly, and even the question of her good looks 
scarcely presented itself to him definitely. 

Indeed, she was not beautiful, though possessing a charm that 
often serves in good stead. She was bright, vivacious, quick witted and 
tactful, always saying just those pleasant things that put her com- 
panions at ease. Barely twenty-two, and in the morning flush of glor- 
ious youth, Helen was full of enthusiasm, and enjoyed the ball quite 
as though she was attending it only for pleasure, with no idea of its 
being material for “copy.” 

The daughter of a country editor in a fashionable watering place, 
Helen was glad to earn a trifle during the gay season by writing for 
other papers, but was careful not to let it appear how much of this 
work she really did, feeling that her pen was freer if unembarrassed 
by the clamor of notoriety seekers. That she was society editor of the 
daily Social Review she did not care to conceal since it gave her oppor- 
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tunity to get material for her department and, incidentally, current 
gossip for her letter to metropolitan papers. 

Harold Manning had no idea of the work she really did. Truth 
to tell he thought her rather frivolous, though sufficiently amusing. 
He had met her casually and, attracted by her airy persiflage, became 
her cavalier, pour passer le temps. This evening he had accompanied 
her to a ball at one of the largest summer hotels, her father, her usual 
escort, having a “publication day headache,” as she termed it, after 
bringing out the Weekly Clarion. 

They reached the office soon after midnight, and, giving him a 
novel from a pile of review copies on her desk, she turned to her work. 

“ Miss Leland, the copy sent up this afternoon is still on the hook 
and Smithers and Morgan haven’t shown up yet. There are not enough 
men up there to get up the stuff in time to go to press at five o’clock.” 
It was Mr. Hurst, the publisher of the Society Review, who spoke and it 
was evident that he had been drinking. 

Helen, absorbed in her work, silently looked up with a puzzled ex- 
pression. 

“Can’t we call your father? I can send one of the men for him,” 
the publisher suggested. 

“Oh no, indeed!” she replied. “ Father was too ill when he went 
home, and I know that if he is disturbed he will suffer all day to-morrow. 
T’ll call up the Union office and see if they can spare a couple of com- 
positors to help out.” 

“There is one ‘sub’ down there who will come at once,” she said 
a moment later, laying down the receiver of her desk phone, “but I 
need two.” A tiny frown wrinkled the high forehead which Manning 
was beginning to admire. 

“Cannot I help out?” he hastened to ask, unwilling to witness 
her distress. “I used to ‘stick type’ when I was in college—you know 
I worked my way through. If you hav— got to stay here I might as well 
make myself useful.” 

“TI will be awfully glad if you will,” she eagerly replied. “I can’t 
bear to arouse father. 

Smilingly Manning removed his dress coat and vest and, protecting 
his linen with the gingham “jumper” that Helen proffered—kept by 
her father for such emergencies—he mounted the stairs to the compos- 
ing room and, stick in hand, was soon busy. 

It was an hour later, about two o’clock, when Helen had finished her 
copy and sent it up. While waiting to read the proof she turned to 
the novels she was to review for the Clarion. Just then Mr. Hurst 


- reappeared, and this time his condition was very apparent. 


“ Miss Leland, the men have struck. They say your father didn’t 
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pay off in full Saturday and they won’t work nights without their 
money. If this paper isn’t out I’ll take my work to another office.” 

“TI will see about that myself,” Helen replied instantly, her eyes 
blazing with wrath. 

She fairly flew up the stairs. The men, sullen and defiant, had 
gathered in a group around the imposing stone. 

“ What does this mean?” she demanded. “Get back to your cases 
at once! The Review must be on time or we lose the job.” 

“We want our money. We can’t work for nothing,” responded 
one of them doggedly. 

“How much does father owe you?” 

“Three dollars.” 

“ And you?” she turned to another. “ Five dollars, but Hurst said 
that he gave your father three hundred last week and that he paid out 
most of it for a ball dress for you.” 

“For shame!” she cried. “I buy my own dresses, and—why— 
Hurst borrowed $200 of father last week to pay for some paper. I am 
ashamed of you, to allow that man to influence you. Can’t you see 
that he is intoxicated and not responsible? We must get this paper out 
and then he can take his work elsewhere. My father has been as kind 
to you as to his own sons and this is the way you act when he is sick 
and I cannot call him! Frank, you learned your trade with us, I am 
deeply grieved by your conduct. I will pay you myself to-morrow. I 
have no money with me now. Back to your cases, every man,” and the 
strike was over—quelled by a girl in an evening gown. 

Manning had been a silent, but by no means uninterested spectator 
of the scene, which had passed too rapidly for him to take part in it. 
Now he turned in astonishment back to his case, his eye taking in the 
copy before him and his fingers mechanically putting the little slips 
of metal in the stick in his hand. 

His mind was not upon the work that he was doing. Dancing 
before his mental vision was the picture of this girl—woman in very 
truth—garbed in a fluffy white gown, with throat and shoulders modest- 
ly bared, but with an expression of firmness and determination upon her 
face, and eyes alight with indignation, at variance with her costume, 
which of itself was so out of place in the dingy printing office. He had 
seen the effect upon the rough workmen, a vision of femininity novel to 
their eyes, but so all-compelling that they had been thoroughly subdued. 
As they returned to work and the girl left them he heard them mutter: 

“We can’t stand Miss Helen. We’d do anything for her. But if 
that Hurst comes up here again to-night we'll throw him out, good 
and plenty.” 

Manning noticed that Helen had checked Hurst, as he was about 
to re-enter the office, but he did not hear her say: 
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“You would better rest awhile, Mr. Hurst. The men are angry 
with you just now. They will work better without you,” and the fellow 
returned to a near-by saloon. 

The dawn was breaking when Manning took Helen home, for she 
had stayed to see the forms made up and the paper on press. A long 
cloak covered her white gown and there was no one on the streets to 
remark their appearance at an unusual hour. 

A thrill of pride in her stirred the cold man of the world who had 
been only amusing himself with this light hearted child. He had been 
@ fool; but his eyes were opened at last. This was the girl he had 
assumed to be a trifler, a frivolous butterfly. He had not thought her 
even pretty. Now, to him she was loveliness incarnate, and in his 
heart hope planted a germ for whose future lusty growth the mutual 
glances of young eyes augured well indeed. 
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IF YOU SHOULD JOURNEY BACK FROM 
DEATH 


BY MARGARET ROOT GARVIN 


F you should journey back from death, 
And suddenly should greet my gaze, 
I would not waste one blissful breath 

In any hesitant amaze ; 


My arms would have you in their hold 
Without one question or reply, 

My very eyelids would infold 
The sight of you, lest it should fly! 


My lips, without a word, could well 
Confess how lonely they had been ; 
And I would let the joy-tears tell 
Of grief that kept them locked within. 


The pressure of my hands would plead 
' With thine to never let them go; 
My feet would follow in your lead 
Without a wish the way to know. 


If you to love should reappear 
It would not seem the mystery 
_ Our parting was, nor each strange year 
Wherein you have been lost to me. 


A MISSIONARY 
APPROPRIATION 


By Edith Morgan Willett 


HE New York Express thundered into the trim little station at 
Wheatley on Saturday night just as the clock in the waiting- 
room struck nine. 

Clang went the brakes, out flew the mail-bags, and finally, down 
the steps of the end car came the passengers. 

There were five in cadet uniforms and the Burglar. 

No one, however, who was not personally acquainted with this last 
individual would have suspected an artist of his profession in the spare, 
dapper, overcoated figure, carrying a suit case, who walked briskly up 
the platform. 

Past the waiting-room he sped with hurrying feet, for there was a 
house in the neighborhood to “ pull off” within the next two hours and 
no time to lose. 

He had just let himself quickly out of the station-door and was 
hastening down the steps, grateful for their obscurity, when there came 
heavy footfalls behind him and a hand was suddenly clapped on his 
shoulder. 

“ Well! Well!” said a loud, cheery voice, “here you are! I thought 
I was never going to catch you!” 

The Burglar faced about like a shot, eyeing, with growing alarm, 
the burly individual in the fur-overcoat. 

“ Detective” flashed through his mind as he began stiffly, “I think 
you have the advantage of me, sir!” a 

“Of course I have!” laughed the genial stranger, taking him 
warmly by both hands. “My dear sir, let me assure you that you are 
a very well-known character here and that Wheatley is delighted to get 
hold of you at last.” 

Icy shivers crept clear down to the Burglar’s shoe laces at this 
ominous declaration, while for a moment near prospects of jail and 
hand-cuffs obscured his mental vision. Yet he pulled himself together 
and, with a last feeble attempt at dignity,— 

“Took here!” he blustered, “you’ve made a mistake; let me go, 
please; I’m in a hurry; a friend is expecting me.” 
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But the other only smiled knowingly. 

“That’s all right,” he said, “just let me explain, sir. Dr. Delano 
hoped to meet you himself at the train to take you to the Rectory, but 
circumstances—that is to say, measles in the family—made it impossi- 
ble, so I am to have the privilege of entertaining you during your stay 
here. My name is Boyleston—Josiah P. Boyleston—senior warden of 
‘All Angels.’ Now Mr. Swift,” taking his bewildered victim firmly 
by the one “ just step this way, sir, my team’s waiting right around the 
corner.” 

“Mr. Swift!” At this magic wie a sudden light dawned in 
the Burglar’s troubled brain. “Old party’s spotted the wrong cove,” 
he told himself between gasps as he was hurried breathlessly along the 
platform. “Takes me for a pal; now how’m I going to get out of this 
without a fuss?” 


At the corner of the station a smart mail phaeton was drawn up : 


and a groom in livery stood at the horses’ heads. 

“ Here, Smithers,” Mr. Boyleston called to that functionary, “take 
this gentleman’s grip—well, sir,’ with a genial smile, “won’t you 
step on board?” His supposed guest hesitated a moment. 

“ And indeed why not?” he argued with himself with lightning 


rapidity. An explanation would undoubtedly be risky at this late hour, - 


while—after all—the Davidge house could just as well be operated on 
another night. Besides, since the real Mr. Swift was not on hand to be 
entertained, why should not he, the. Burglar, take advantage of this 
tempting invitation? 

So with almost instant decision he stepped nimbly into the trap 
and allowed himself to be covered by the buffalo-robe. His host took 
the lines. The groom swung himself up behind. They were off at a 
spanking trot. Before them stretched a broad, asphalt avenue. The 
lights of pretentious residences gleamed through the trees on either 
side. 

“ My house ain’t a block from the church,” Mr. Boyleston informed 
his guest smilingly, “ right handy for you, sir.” 

A bit mystified by this announcement, the Burglar nevertheless 
acquiesced, eyeing the good man beside him critically from his astrakhan 
overcoat to the jolly red face surmounting it. 

“Plain sort of customer,” was his mental summing up. “Not 
much on polish, made his own pile,—and a pretty sizable one, I guess.” 

“Well! Well! Here we are already.” 

The Burglar peered sharply round as the trap swung up a pebbled 
drive, drawing up with a flourish beneath a gigantic porte-cochere. 
Within, all was a blaze of lights, and the strange guest, as he stumbled 
up the wide marble steps, had a foggy impression of a red plush hall., 
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adorned with palms, and then of a stout lady in black silk and jet, who 
rushed towards him with outstretched hands. “I’m real glad to see 
you, sir,” she said heartily, “and I assure you it’s an honor to welcome 
you to our house.” 

The Burglar was quite overcome by this unusual greeting for people 
were not apt to view his visits to them in that light. 

“ Thank you, madam,” he responded appropriately. “My stay with 
you promises to be one not only of pleasure, but er—” his voice shook, 
“doubtless of profit to me!” 

“My man will show you to your room, sir,” went on Mrs. Boyles- 
ton, much impressed by her visitor’s manners. 

“ Dinner’s over, but we'll have a little bite of something, Mr. Swift, 
as soon as you’re ready, sir!” 

Her words smote the Burglar with a sudden realization. “ Dear 
me,” he ejaculated in unfeigned embarrassment, “it has just occurred 
to me that in the hurry of departure the suit case containing my— 
er—dinner coat must have been left behind! Isn’t that too unfortunate !”” 

But his host’s guffaws reassured him. 

“Good heavens! my dear sir!” he declared, “if you came down in 
your shirt-sleeves Malvina wouldn’t blow you up! If there’s one creature 
on earth who can do as he pleases in these premises it’s a wiqaniany 
from China. Just accept the freedom of the house.” 

The pseudo Mr. Swift politely murmured his willingness to accept it. 

But, “a missionary from China!” His thoughts were startling, 
even to him. 

When the Burglar at length found himself alone in the magnificent 
guest chamber his repressed mirth broke forth over the delicious irony 
of the situation. 

“Me a missionary,” he chuckled, as he carefully examined the 
silver articles on the dressing-table. “If that ain’t the limit! Well! 
Well! I’ve shammed butler and even valet many a time for the sake 
of a haul, and by gosh! I’m willing to enter the Church if necessary 
to get the “orntray of a house like this!” 

Fifteen minutes later in the gorgeous peacock-blue and nile-green 
dining-room “Mr. Swift” sat the guest of honor at a well-laden 
board, facing a buffet the contents of which made his professional 
eye glitter, while his host plied him with delicacies. 

“You know,” Mrs. Boyleston informed him earnestly as she stuffed 
his plate with chicken-salad, “I’ve always had the greatest respect for 
a man in your walk of life. It seems to me, Mr. Swift, that your’s 
is the noblest calling in the world.” 

The Burglar merely smiled as he raised his ‘well-laden 
fork to his mouth. 
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“It is a beautiful thought,” his hostess pursued with increased 
enthusiasm, “of how you go from place to place just helping people.” 

Her guest choked uncomfortably over his chocolate, reflecting that 
his business, as it happened, consisted solely in helping himself. 

Misplaced admiration is rather disconcerting, and in some con- 
fusion the Burglar turned to his host. “I say!” he began with a hasty 
glance around the room, “that’s a handsome piece of bronze over 
there; genuine Satsuri, isn’t it?” 

“Is it,” Mr. Boyleston inquired, gazing at the Mandarin opposite 
with pleased surprise. “Well, you don’t say. I know it cost me a cool 
two hundred, but I don’t pretend to be anything of a connyseer.” 

“Conny-sure, pa,” prompted Mrs. Boyleston reprovingly. “My 
husband just got the house chuck full of expensive classic ornaments !” 
she informed her guest loftily. 

“Tm a bit of a collector myself,” the Burglar observed with con- 
siderable truth. “ You see, in the course of my travels I’ve picked up 
a lot of that sort of things, as well as er—pictures, and even silver and 
jewelry.” 

He had not overshot the mark. 

“Now, that’s good,” ejaculated his host with manifest delight. 
“ T’d just like to show you a sapphire necklace I gave Malvina on Christ- 
mas, It’s in a safe upstairs, for the fact is there’s been a good deal of 
alarm about burglars lately, and one has to be careful—” “ Well, 
sir,” he continued, breaking off as the butler entered the room, “I’m 
going to take you round the house after tea, and get your opinion on 
a lot of our truck.” 

Mr. Boyleston was as good as his word, and it was a delightful 
and unusual experience for the Burglar to have a wealthy householder 
lead him from room to room pointing out each object of value, with 
much useful information. 

The wonderful evening was concluded by an inspiring peep into 
his host’s safe—the mechanism of which that open-hearted gentleman 
carefully explained to his interested guest. 

“It’s been a great pleasure, showing my things to such an appre- 
ciative man,” he said warmly when he at length conducted the Burglar 
to his own room. “ Well, good night, sir; I suppose you’ve got to work 
up your sermon now for to-morrow. That’s right, go ahead and plead 
the cause of the heathen. There’s plenty of us rich fellows in the 
neighborhood, and I give you full leave to get as much out of me as 
you can.” 

Cheered by this liberal permission the Burglar prepared to carry 
out his host’s injunctions to the letter—as soon as the house should have 
quieted down. 
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That was a long process, however, and a distant clock had struck 
midnight before he at length ventured to start operations. Opening 
his door noiselessly he slipped out in stocking-feet to reconnoitre a 
little. All was silent and shut up—but alas! appearances are deceptive 
and great is the vigilance of hospitality. 

Our friend had scarcely taken a half-dozen steps along the hall, 
when a door at the other end was suddenly opened, and a night-capped 
head thrust out. 

“ Anything the matter?” inquired his host in a loud whisper. 
“What do you wish?” 

That was an exceedingly difficult question to answer. The Bur- 
glar stood still in utter discomfiture. 

“I know what you want!” declared the other triumphantly. “ You’d 
like to take a little something,” and before his startled guest could 
recover from his stupefaction Mr. Boyleston himself—a wondrous 
vision in a scarlet dressing gown—was standing in the hall armed 
with a bottle and glass. “ Malvina don’t approve of this,” he whispered, 
winking mysteriously, “but I think even gentlemen of your cloth must 
require a drop sometimes, and sermon-writing I reckon is pretty dry 
work. Just help yourself, sir.” 

He did, and was profuse in his thanks. 

“Oh! don’t mention it! That’s all right! Good night!” 

Refreshed in body, but sorely ruffled in spirit, the false Mr. Swift 
returned disconsolately to his room. 

“Well! Well!” he reflected as he settled down to another wait. 
“Swiping your entertainer’s stuff is mighty slow work, to say the 
least of it.” 

Indeed a good half hour had elapsed before, bag in hand, he again 
tip-toed along the hall, this time without interruption. 

At the dressing-room door his steps lingered but only a moment, 
for it would be wiser to attend to the safe later on. 

Down the stairs he passed rapidly, and into the hall, where, guided 
by the electric light, he was making his way towards the dining-room 
when there came heavy footfalls on the floor above—the staircase 
creaked ponderously, and the next instant a large, stately figure in a 
pink wrapper and marvelous head-erection appeared on the landing. 

It was Mrs. Boyleston ! 

At this terrible sight the startled Burglar’s knees positively knocked 
together. 

“What would she think of him?” he wondered helplessly. “ How 
could he explain matters?” For a moment his brain absolutely refused 
to work, and then suddenly a wonderful inspiration came to him. 

Still grasping his euit case he began to move forward uncertainly 
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toward his hostess, a vacant expression on his face and eyes tightly 
closed. It was a suggestive and touching spectacle. Another woman 
might not have grasped the situation at a glance, but Mrs. Boyleston 
was instantly equal to the emergency. 

“ Wake up, Mr. Swift!” she cried, seizing the pretended somnambu- 
list by the arm and shaking him vigorously. “ Wake up!” 

The Burglar opened his eyes with a highly artistic start. 

“Where am I?” he asked feebly. ‘“ How did I get here?” 

“Why, you’ve been walking in your sleep!” his hostess explained 
without hesitation. “I thought I heard someone stirrin’ downstairs, 
and feelin’ a little nervous about burglars came right off to see what 
was the matter. 

“You poor man!” she exclaimed compassionately at the bag in his 
hand. “You must have been dreamin’ that you was on a journey! 
Good gracious, Mr. Swift! do you often tramp about houses like this 
in the dead of night?” 

“Yes, madam,” the Burglar confessed sadly, “it’s an old, unfor- 
tunate habit of mine,” and he suppressed a grin at the irresistible humor 
of the situation. 

“T don’t know how to thank you for coming down just then,” he 
told his hostess cordially as he followed her upstairs. “If you hadn’t 
turned up just when you did I really can’t tell you what would have 
happened.” 

The suggestion was ominous, and Mrs. Boyleston’s brow became 
clouded with responsibility for the unhappy sleep-walker. “ Let’s see,” 
she considered, leading the way towards her guest’s room, “if I was to 
lock your door on the outside for the rest of the night would it be 
any comfort to you?” 

And as the dismayed Burglar assured her strongly to the con- 

trary— 
“ At any rate,” she informed him consolingly, “I’m such a power- 
ful light sleeper that I know you couldn’t stir out again without me 
hearin’ you. Now good night, Mr. Swift. Don’t you worry a scrap. 
I promise you that if I hear a sound I’m a-goin’ to send Josiah right 
after you!” 

Mrs. Boyleston was faithful to her trust, and for the remainder 
of the night there was little sleep for the good lady, nor indeed for her 
long-suffering spouse. 

Again and again, on the faintest suspicion of a noise in the house 
a scarlet-dressing-gowned figure, accompanied by a pink kimona sallied 
forth to the rescue of their afflicted guest—only to find that he was 
nowhere to be seen. 

Many were the false alarms, however, and it was not until cocks 
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began to crow in the neighborhood farm-yards and a faint gray light 
appeared in the east, that the worthy couple at last relaxed their 
vigilance, and fell into the deep refreshing slumber that is supposed 
to visit only the righteous. 


In the dimness of that early dawn, before the milkman made his 
appearance, or the house was aroused, a window on the ground floor 
slid up very softly and a man crawled out. 

He wore a long clerical overcoat, a soft hat and carried with great 
difficulty a heavy, bulging valise. 

Glancing around furtively, this ecclesiastical looking gentleman 
was moving across the piazza with cat-like tread when an approaching 
object creeping along the asphalt drive caught his attention, and draw- 
ing back into the shadow of a veranda pillar he watched a station 
fly, apparently from the 3.40 train, bowl up to the house, and stop 
under the porte-cochere. 

Out of it with pompous deliberation stepped a gentleman also of 
ecclesiastical aspect, wearing a long clerical overcoat, and likewise 
carrying a large and heavy valise. 
~ Standing with his back turned the neweomer was in the act of 
settling with the cabman, when a muffled tread descended the steps 
behind him and a hand suddenly clasped his own. 

“Mr. Swift, if I am not mistaken?” came in cautious tones. 

Looking around with a start the new arrival beheld a strange 
clergyman standing beside him, a warning finger on his lips, 

“Could anything be more unfortunate!” this gentleman was 
lamenting in a hurried stage whisper. “ Here, my friends, the Boyles- 
tons expected you last night, sir—went down to meet you and all that. 
We had really quite given you up and—now, you are coming at this 
outlandish hour——” 

He broke off abruptly, looking around and listening anxiously and 
then continued in a low confidential tone,— 

“Well! it’s just this way, brother, every one in the house is fast 
asleep now except me and—to tell you the frank, honest truth I ought 
to be off myself at this very moment. That’s the long and short of the 
matter !” 

The situation was undoubtedly awkward and the real Rev. Mr. 
Swift felt with some embarrassment that he was to blame. 

“Dear me, I’m exceedingly sorry!” he began apologetically, “you 
see I missed my train last night, and——” : 

“ And if I’m not quick about it I’m going to miss mine too!” in- 
terrupted the pretended clergyman, with a despairing groan. 

He had put down the valise, and was feverishly consulting his 
watch. 
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For a moment the good missionary from China regarded his 
harassed brother with aympetnatio concern—and then, coming gallantly 
to his aid,— 

; “You take my cab, sir!” he advised, earnestly, “and be off this 

minute. There’s plenty of time to catch your train! Now don’t 
give me a thought! I’m just going in that rocker and wait quietly 
till our friends wake up! Come! you need a hand there!” 

For the Burglar, acting instantly on the welcome suggestion, was 
already on the step of the cab—struggling with his ponderous valise. 

“It’s a bit heavy,” he muttered, gratefully accepting the other’s 
assistance. “ You see,” this with whimsical frankness, “I’m obliged 
to take as much as I can with me wherever I go! Well, so long; and 
many, many thanks, Brother Swift.” 

He swung himself nimbly into the cab and closed the door, then 
thrusting his head out of the window, “be sure,” he urged warmly, 
“to tell the Boylestons how you helped me off! 

“ They'll never forget it! All right, driver, get a hustle on you,” 
and with a parting wave of the hand the ex-missionary from China 
was off in a cloud of dust. 


The Wheatley Daily Intelligencer of Monday morning had these 
sensational head-lines :— 


ROBBERY IN HIGH LIFE 
FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS GONE IN A NIGHT 


Then, below in diminishing print: 

“The handsome residence of Mr. Josiah P. Boyleston, on Fair- 
lawn Avenue, was entered last night, the thief, who is believed to be a 
well-known New York crook, making off with silver, jewelry and other 
valuables to the amount, it.is estimated, of $50,000.00. 

“Mr. Boyleston declined to discuss the robbery this morning, 
merely stating that the case had been reported at once to the police, who 
were doing their utmost to trace the fugitive.” 


THE CASTLE-BUILDER 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


N many a realm my castles rise, how fair! 
How brave their turrets lost in cluudland height ! 
But ’tis the guests that I have feasting there, 
That make my very Heaven of delight! 


MEMOIRS OF SOME 
GENERALS of the CIVIL WAR 


By Wimer Bedford 


SECOND PAPER. 


GENERAL MC PHERSON. 


URING the absence of General, then Colonel, Haynie in Jackson, — 

LD Tennessee, the Forty-eighth and Forty-ninth Regiments of 

Illinois Infantry were under the temporary command of Col- 

onel Morrison (later known in Congress as Horizontal Morrison) at 
Bethel, Tennessee. I was post-adjutant of the command. 

Colonel Lawler, who had been in the Maxican War, and always 
crazy to get into a fight at the front, came to headquarters at Bethel. 

He rode to Colonel Morrison’s headquarters and happened to see 
me. “Hello, Bedford,” he said, “I want you to go to Corinth with 
me.” (The Confederate Generals Price and Van Dorn, on their way 
to the Border States, were menacing Corinth with a superior numerical 
force.) I told him that I did not know what Colonel Haynie would 
say. His reply was that he ranked Colonel Haynie and that he wanted 
me. I went to Colonel Morrison, who told me that I had better go 
Lawler. I went. 

On the way I said to Lawler, “ Suppose we find Corinth surrounded 
by Van Dorn’s troops,” knowing that our two regiments would be a 
pitiful opponent for their eighteen thousand men. “We will cut our 
way through,” he intrepidly answered. 

The second day out we came up with General McPherson, who was 
in command of two regiments and going towards Corinth. We joined 
our two regiments with his, and as McPherson ranked Lawler the force 
formed a brigade, or small division, under command of General Mc- 
Pherson, at that time brigadier-general, with whom we rode in front 
of the column. Presently an aide came galloping up and told Mc- 
Pherson that he had been appointed a major-general. His only com- 
ment was, “I don’t know what for.” 

The fight at- Corinth, a Union victory, came off before we could 
get there. We met a cavalry regiment coming out from the town to 
follow the demoralized Southern army. It was a perfect rout. The 
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wail had been so close that two men were lying dead on the steps of 
General Rosecrans’s headquarters. In front of Fort Robinet we saw an 


entire company of men belonging to a Texas regiment all dead in their: 


places, the left man sitting propped against a tree. 
Their Colonel had run down the moat and up into the ectiinw: 


Recognizing an old West Point classmate, he shouted, “ Lieutenant 
Williams, surrender!” Williams replied, “I can’t,” and shot the South- 
erner dead. Such is cruel war. 


GENERAL DENNIS. 

When General Dennis was at the Big Black River in Mississippi I 
was his assistant adjutant-general. He commanded two or three regi- 
ments of infantry, one section of artillery, one company of cavalry to 
serve for headquarters orderlies when necessary, and all of General Kil- 
patrick’s cavalry, numbering five thousand men. 

General Dennis had been made brigadier-general for his bravery 
at Britain’s Lane. Before the war he had been Marshal of a portion of 
Kansas. He was tall, had long, straight hair, and was a good speaker, 
and for his services along this line in getting up the Veteran Corps he 
was given a separate command at Monroe, Louisiana, for which place 
he was soon to leave Big Black River. 

One morning the Postmaster came into my tent, next to the Gen- 
eral’s, and handed me a bill that had been posted the night before on 
his office door. It read: “ Hang the Copperhead — — — —. He 
is a traitor to our cause: we want none of him, etc.,” all pointing to 
General Dennis. I took it in to the General and asked for orders. He 
had no orders to give, but sat meditatively before the fire. As it was 
winter, a brick chimney had been built outside the tent, the grate open- 
ing within the tent. I did some ordering on my own account, sending 


for the regimental commanders to come to headquarters, doubling the. 


guard there, and giving instructions to the officer of the day. 

There were two causes fomenting a mutinous feeling among the men. 
For one thing, a Confederate officer, Wirt Adams, and a civilian, Ned 
Yerger, were in camp as consignees of goods coming from Vicksburg 
through our post. They took their meals at the regimental mess-table 
and were allowed to talk in an offensively hostile manner. Ned Yerger, 
who was from Pennsylvania, was the most bitter Rebel in all Mississippi. 
He not only would talk at the officers’ mess-table so that the men got to 
hear of it, but he also spent some of his time riding horseback about the 
camp in friendly company with General Dennis and Wirt Adams in his 
Confederate uniform. This seemed to the soldiers like unnecessary and 
disloyal conduct on the part of General Dennis. 

Beside this, W., who was stationed at Vicksburg and was provost 
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marshal of that post, had first gotten his General—General McArthur 
—to issue an order that no goods could go beyond the lines unless 
countersigned by the provost marshal of the post; then he had sent for 
his brother back in Illinois to have him start a store at Vicksburg; 
hence his brother became proprietor of a lucrative business, for W. 
countersigned only goods purchased at his brother’s store. As these 
goods were countersigned by a provost marshal, the soldiers were forced 
to pass them through. We were right on the east bank of the Big 
Black River and the goods had to go across the river. There had 
been a pontoon bridge over it. This bridge had been washed away 
shortly before in a rainstorm, in consequence of which the goods had to 
be loaded again into boats, to be transported into the Rebel country for 
the Confederates to use. Our men were mad—and no wonder—because 
they had to go to so much trouble for the benefit of the enemy. It was 
thus that the defiant notice came to be posted. 

To express their feelings, our men made an assault on the trade store 
near by. It is well known that in the army discipline must always be 
preserved, and mutiny suppressed at all hazards. Lieutenant L. was 
officer of the day. He took the double guard, and with a “Charge 
bayonets!” repelled the assault, even though the guard were them- 
selves in mutinous mood, but he did not succeed before the mutineers 
had thrown some three thousand dollars’ worth of goods from the trade 
store and torn out the side of the building. 

I caused a commission to be appointed, the result of which was the 
marching up to my office of eleven of the ringleaders. I took them to 
the tent of Genera] Dennis, who made them a speech, telling them that — 
it was not his fault, that he had to obey orders emanating from Vicks-.- 
burg, and simply bade them to go to their quarters! That was all— 
after a mutiny. 

I was indignant. Going to my tent, I immediately wrote a letter to 
Colonel C., asking to be relieved from garrison duty and allowed to 
report to Major-General McPherson’s headquarters in the field. A reply 
came soon after relieving me from duty with General Dennis and com- 
manding me to report to General McPherson at headquarters. The 
same mail brought an order for General Slocum, who commanded the 
District of Vicksburg, to take command of the Twentieth Army Corps, 
and I went with him and his aide, Major Q. We three were alone and 
had a good time going to the army on the Chattahoochee River. There 
I found that General McPherson had been killed at Decatur, Alabama, 
and that General O. O. Howard had been appointed to succeed him in 
command of the Seventeenth Army Corps, which had removed to 
Jonesboro. 
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GENERAL HOWARD. 

General Howard was in our army what General Havelock was in 
that of Great Britain. He was a praying man, a great Methodist, and 
if he requested a brigade chaplain to come to headquarters to preach, 
and if for any reason the chaplain did not come, he would preach him- 
self. General Howard had but one arm. At the time I knew him he 
had iron-gray hair. He was above the medium height, good looking, 
but not what one would call handsome. 

On Sherman’s march through Georgia I was with General Howard 
as one of three assistant adjutants-general—my colleagues being Major 
Clark and Captain Taggart. 

General Howard once asked me to keep a journal or diary of events 
while on the march through Georgia. This I did, and consequently was 
handed all the despatches from Confederate generals that were inter- 
cepted by General Sherman. I also had a proposition from General 
Howard to head his scouts. This offer I rejected in the belief that the 
work was too much like that of a spy, but said that I would obey if 
he commanded it. 

General Sherman commanded three columns. General Howard had 
the right wing, General Slocum’s column was on the left wing, and 
the position of General Kilpatrick’s cavalry was usually in the centre, 
though sometimes on the right, sometimes on the left. The instructions 
from General Sherman to each commander were to mark the head of his - 
column by setting fire to a cotton gin. Such is war: property is not 
considered as having any value. 

We were all very anxious to reach Savannah. Men would climb trees 
in order to get a sight of the sea. It was during this march that a 
company, made up of men from each company of infantry, was formed 
and mounted, composing the crowd or command known as “ Sherman’s 
Bummers.” These men committed many depredations, of. which the 
army was ashamed. Their duty was to forage, but I am sorry to say 
they did many cruel things besides. A commission was appointed to 
try such men as were pointed out as deserving of punishment. Some 
were even punished with death, some sent to the Dry Tortugas, and 
others given lighter punishments. 

When at last we did approach Savannah, I was sent in advance to 
select headquarters, as we knew the city had been evacuated by the Con- 
federates. I took the house of Sir James M., consul of Great Britain, 
for whom we had very little respect, and when the army came the 
General and staff were snugly ensconced therein. 

In the house there was a room probably twenty feet square with 
shelves around the walls, upon which were demijohns of liquor, and 
upon the floor were others put there by the citizens for safe-keeping 
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under the British flag, they supposing that, of course, we would respect 
that flag; but we had—some of us, at least—too recent memories of 
Armstrong, the Englishman who had sold ammunition to the Con- 
federates, to have any kind thoughts of the English. The General’s 
orders were to keep the key of the room and let no one have access 
to the liquor: suffice it to say that it found its way into several head- 
quarters of the army. Another room, probably of the same size, was 
devoted to books—handsomely bound books everywhere (I still have two 
fine volumes upon Greece and a Gallery of Wilkie’s Paintings) ; these 
too found their way to the different army headquarters in the way of 
presents. There was also a pair of pistols, which I kept and sold later. 
Strange as it may seem, I was not blamed in any way for this. 

At Savannah I got ten days’ leave of absence, the first General 
Howard granted to anyone on that expedition, and came North to New 
York on the steamer Arago, at that time sailing between the ports of 
New York and Hilton Head. I travelled with. General Howard’s 
brother and shared his stateroom. On arriving in New York I 
hunted up the correspondents of Captain Shaw (his title was nautical, 
not military), whom I had met at Lake Providence, Louisiana. We 
entered into business negotiations, which kept me so long that I over- 
stayed my leave. 

On the way back I had to travel in company with an artillery colonel 
some forty miles on horseback out from Beaufort, South Carolina, to 
Pocataligo to report to General Howard. At first the General was 
angry at me for having overstayed my leave, but when I explained that 
I had—or supposed I had—a chance to go into business, and, knowing 
that the war was practically over, wished to resign my commission, he 
was placated, and gave me the following letter—one that I ney 
treasure : 

“IN THE FIELD, Jan. 30, 1865. 
“Captain: Allow me to thank you for your many kind- 
nesses and for your industry and readiness in the performance 
of duty. You have shown yourself brave and self-sacrificing 
in your country’s service, and I trust you may attain a satis- 
factory and honorable position in the profession you have 
chosen. 
“With sincere regard, 
“TI am yours truly, 
[Signed] O. Howarn, 
_ “ Major-General. 
Beprorp, A. A. G.” 


_I went back to Beaufort, was taken sick and laid up there for three 


weeks, and wrote out my formal letter of resignation in that town. 
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